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The radiation danger 


H. J. MULLER 


“With the penetration of science into the world of atomic nuclei, 
humanity has entered a new epoch.” So runs one of the statements 
drawn up by a group of twenty-four scientists from ten countries, 
including three Communist countries, that met in July, 1957. 
They had been called together by Bertrand Russell (whose illness 
prevented his attendance) at the home of the American industrial- 
ist Cyrus Eaton in Pugwash, Nova Scotia. I think that few people 
would dispute our statement. What is perhaps not so generally 
realized, however, is the equal or greater importance of another 
facet of this so-called nuclear age: namely, the penetration of 
science into the world of cell nuclei, the abode of the chromosomes 
and genes that constitute our genetic heritage. As Dr. ‘Theodore 
T. Puck of the University of Colorado Medical Center once re- 
marked to me in private conversation, it is a very fortunate 
circumstance that the rudiments of men’s knowledge about the 
nuclei of living things, and of the effects of radiation upon them, 
were gained before they discovered means of unleashing changes 
in the nuclei of atoms. For men were thereby forewarned of the 
need for taking the most rigorous precautions, in order to prevent 
the radiation resulting from the induced changes in atomic nuclei 
from doing too much damage to their own cel! nuclei and thus to 
the biological basis of future generations. 

However, this forewarning has not yet been very effective. For 
modern knowledge has become so complex and so compartment- 
alized among specialists of diverse fields that many people who 
deal with the utilization of atomic nuclear changes and with 
radiations, such as X-rays, of essentially the same types as those 
resulting from atomic nuclear changes, have, until very recently 
at any rate, failed to take sufficiently into account the already 
existing knowledge concerning the effects of this radiation on cell 
nuclei. But beginning in June, 1956, a series of pertinent warnings 
of radiation danger have been issued by groups of scientists 
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called together to consider our state of knowledge on the matter. 
Included here was one committee meeting under the auspices 
of our National Academy of Sciences, another under the auspices 
of the British Medical Research Council, a third convened by 
the World Health Organization, and a fourth by the U. N. Scien- 
tific Committee on the Effects of Radiation on Man. All of these 
groups, as well as others representing government-sponsored na- 
tional and international commissions on radiological protection, 
proved to be in substantial agreement regarding the danger. As 
a result of their reports, the importance of taking more precau- 
tions than hitherto in operations involving radiation is now at 
last receiving considerable attention in our governmental and 
medical circles, and steps are being taken to effect some needed 
reforms in existing practices. At the same time, large sections of 
the public also are becoming radiation conscious, although often 
in a misinformed, disproportionate way, so as to embarrass better 
informed advocates of radiation protection by their inappropriate 
distributon of emphasis on different phases of the problem. 

Despite the present rise of awareness of this danger, it must be 
admitted that even today there are persons holding important posi- 
tions in connection with operations involving radiation who fail 
to recognize the need for taking the radiation hazard seriously. 
This situation is illustrated, for example, by a statement made in 
the American Weekly of January 2, 1957, by Dr. Dwight H. 
Murray, then president of the American Medical Association, re- 
assuring the public that the great majority of medical men are 
duly cautious in their applications of radiation. Fortunately, there 
is a growing number of highly qualified radiologists, such as Dr. 
Raymond R. Lanier of the University of Colorado Medical Center 
and Dr. A. J. Campbell, Chairman of the Department of Ra- 
diology of the Indiana University Medical Center, who take the 
opposite view. 

Another example is provided by an article by a John W. 
Robinson (a medical writer for Science Service!) in the Rocky 
Mountain News of August 14, 1957. This article asserts in its 
headline that ‘Fallout Fails to Increase Radiation in Man,” but 
the text of the article reads, instead, that “Fallout . . . has not 
dangerously (my italics) increased radiation in man.” The ques- 
tion of course is, what is considered dangerous here? But there is 
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no discussion of this point in the article and no figures are given. 
It turns out, moreover, that only the radiation in man derived 
from substances that have entered into his body is taken into con- 
sideration, and then only the radiation in substances that later 
appear in the urine. Everyone knowing anything about the sub- 
ject knows that such radiation in man is by far the smallest part 
of that which he receives from fallout. 

Still another recent illustration of neglect of the danger is pro- 
vided by an Associated Press dispatch in the Rocky Mountain 
News of August 6, 1957. According to this dispatch, Colonel 
Barney Oldfield, director of information for the Continental 
Air Defense Command, with headquarters in Colorado Springs, 
declared that “The man who has taken the greatest atomic radia- 
tion jolt and is still alive has fathered two children since the 
radiation experience, and they are healthy, bright youngsters.” 
It is difficult to see what purpose there could have been in the 
making of this statement unless it was intended to convey the 
impression that this case provides ground for doubting the con- 
clusion of geneticists that ionizing radiation is damaging to the 
genetic material. In this case it should also be noted that the dis- 
regard of the radiation danger on the part of the authorities con- 
cerned apparently went so far that the recipient of the unusually 
high radiation exposure was not sufficiently warned of the damage 
that he would be likely to inflict on posterity in case he engaged 
in reproduction subsequently to the exposure. It is shocking to 
find such militant ignorance exhibited by persons in whose hands 
are entrusted decisions that involve our destinies. 


ELUSIVENESS OF THE DAMAGE 


As long ago as 1929 I called attention to the fact that one could 
hardly expect to find evidence of the damage that radiation does 
to heredity merely by inspecting a number of offspring of indi- 
viduals that had been heavily irradiated. This had certainly proved 
to be true in my own experiments with the fruit fly, Drosophila, 
even though in these same experiments it had been possible, by 
the use of specially designed techniques of breeding, to demon- 
strate that very significant genetic damage had in fact been in- 
flicted. It was therefore no surprise to geneticists that, later, even 
the children of the Hiroshima and Nagasaki survivors did not 
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show clear-cut signs of damaged heredity. Yet this lack of definite- 
ness in the Japanese data is, as the investigators of these statistics, 
Neel and Schull, have stated, in no way inconsistent with the 
existence of considerable hereditary damage in these Japanese 
populations, damage much greater in amount than would have 
been expected for Drosophila and on a par with that expected for 
mice. This being the case, the citation of some additional instances 
of seemingly normal children of irradiated parents in this country 
can hardly change the judgment on this matter that has been 
based on more scientific tests. 

To date, all types of organisms that could be subjected to 
rigorous genetic testing, by means of the controlled breeding of 
both irradiated and non-irradiated individuals derived from rela- 
tively pure-bred lines, have provided, when put to such tests, 
clear evidence of the production, by the radiation, of damaging 
hereditary changes, that we call mutations. In the course of the 
past thirty years many types of organisms have been tested in this 
way. Included in this list are micro-organisms of varied kinds, 
such as bacteria, one-celled animals (paramecia) , and diverse types 
of molds. Included also are lower green plants, such as liver- 
worts, and higher plants, such as barley, maize, the Jimson weed, 
snapdragons, and cotton. Diverse insects, including not only flies 
but moths and wasps, and vertebrates, notably mice, have told the 
same story. There is no reasonable possibility that man is an ex- 
ception to the rule. Instead it is very probable that, like the 
mouse, man is unusually susceptible to having his hereditary 
material damaged by radiation. 

There are two chief reasons for the apparent paradox that, on 
the one hand, the offspring of heavily irradiated parents usually 
seem to be within the “normal” range of variation of the popula- 
tion, but that, on the other hand, it can be shown by rigorous 
genetic testing that many of them have incurred hereditary dam- 
age. The most direct reason is that the great majority of mutations 
produce only slight effects on the individual who has inherited the 
given mutant gene (that is, the changed hereditary element) from 
only one of his parents, and a corresponding gene of the original, 
normal type from his other parent. The popular idea that a muta- 
tion ordinarily results in a monster or freak is a gross distortion of 
the facts, although of course there are occasional very rare muta- 
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tions of that type, both among those produced by radiation and 
those of natural origin. Moreover, the radiation mutations, as a 
class, are not more likely than the natural ones to have bizarre or 
outlandish expressions, contrary to what some writers of sensa- 
tional stories have depicted. 

Now, even though the effect of a mutation is usually slight, it 
will nearly always be somewhat harmful. And since it will tend 
to be handed down through generation after generation it will 
finally, in some descendant, happen to find itself in a situation 
where it acts as the deciding factor in causing that individual's 
premature death or failure to reproduce. It will thereby bring 
that line of descent to an end just as surely as if it had exerted a 
drastically harmful effect on the first individual that inherited it. 
It is also to be noted that the small mutation, although proving 
actually disastrous only to the last member of a long line of de- 
scent, must in the numerous intermediate generations have slightly 
hampered, even though usually not recognizably, many of the 
bearers of it. In these ways a given mutation having only a very 
slight effect, that is handed down through many generations, tends 
in the end to do as much total harm as a monstrous mutation with 
a drastic effect, such as absence of limbs, that dies out quickly. 
Hence we are not justified in regarding mutations with small 
effects as being less important than the more noticeable mutations. 
As a matter of fact, all of us carry a good many of these small 
mutations, of natural origin, and we are so appreciably weighed 
down by the total load of them that it would be reckless to add 
to this load in our descendants by creating additional mutations. 

The second reason why the mutations induced by radiation are 
seldom to be recognized in the children or in any descendants of 
irradiated individuals, in populations in which interbreeding of 
the ordinary heterogeneous kind is being practiced, is because 
the interbreeding individuals already differ from one another 
rather widely in regard to numerous characteristics, as a result of 
natural mutations that had taken place in many previous genera- 
tions. These mutations of natural origin cause the range of varia- 
tion that we have come to consider normal among individuals to 
be so wide as largely to swamp out the effects of any additional 
changes of small degree that the radiation has produced. In 
addition, there are usually large variations of a non-hereditary 
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nature, caused by differences in the environments in which the 
different individuals have developed and are living. Yet all this 
other variation does not make the superadded damage caused by 
the radiation-induced mutations less real; it only makes it impos- 
sible to recognize them as being products of the radiation. 

Although the presence of the mutations produced by radiation 
is ordinarily so obscured by the factors just discussed, nevertheless 
it is possible to overcome these factors by rigorously controlled 
breeding experiments and so to bring the mutations to light. It 
would take far too long to explain here the details of the genetic 
techniques that must be used. However, it may be stated that the 
methods are designed to allow a mutant gene to attain heightened 
expression by being inherited, in the second or third generation 
after the irradiation, by individuals who do not have at the same 
time a non-irradiated gene of the original type, derived from the 
other parent, that would obscure the effect. Secondly, the numer- 
ous so-called lethal and sublethal mutations, which, when allowed 
this heightened expression, would cause the death of all or some 
of the individuals bearing them before they could be found by 
the observer, are made detectable through the change in ratio 
of certain visible characters among the offspring of an affected 
family. For this purpose certain predetermined crosses are neces- 
sary. Thirdly, the potentialities of the stocks used in these crosses 
must be thoroughly known, and they must have been bred pre- 
viously in such a way as to reduce to a minimum the number of 
mutant genes pre-existing in them that could give rise to effects 
confusable with those of the mutations produced by the radiation. 
Finally, the environmental conditions must be well enough con- 
trolled to keep at a relatively low level the occurrence of non- 
inheritable variations, that is, acquired characters, of environ- 
mental origin. None of these rigorous requirements can be met 
in any observations on irradiated human populations. 


THE CORE OF OUR BEING 


It may be well at this point, at the risk of boring persons who are 
already well acquainted with the biological situation, to go back 
and supply background information, most of it long known, con- 
cerning this hereditary material that we have been talking about. 
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It should first be recalled that the hereditary endowment of a 
person, or animal, or plant, is in the form of minute threadlike 
bodies, the chromosomes, each of which, like a necklace, is com- 
posed of numerous smaller parts, the hereditary particles or genes, 
that are of diverse types and are strung together in a long thin 
line. Each cell of your body contains your full equipment of 
chromosomes and genes, in fact, two sets, one set derived from 
your mother and the other from your father. Before a cell under- 
goes another division into two, each gene in it gathers appropriate 
material from the intracellular fluid about it, so as to piece 
together, next to itself, a new gene with a pattern like its own; 
that is, it reproduces itself. New light has recently been thrown, 
by Watson and Crick, on the way in which this remarkable process 
of gene reproduction occurs. In consequence of the simultaneous 
reproduction of each gene in each chromosome thread, there are 
now two lines of genes, that is, two chromosome threads, lying 
parallel to each other, in the place of each original chromosome 
thread. The threads then coil into tight spirals, thereby forming 
the familiar sausage-shaped bodies (often visibly double) that 
the word chromosome is ordinarily applied to, and that are to be 
seen under the microscope at the time the cell divides. Then, 
during cell division, one member of each chromosome doublet is 
pulled to one end of the dividing cell while the other member is 
pulled to the other end. Thus the group of chromosomes gathered 
at each end, representing the nucleus of each daughter cell, comes 
to have an outfit of chromosomes and genes just like that which 
was in the original mother cell. 

A human being’s hereditary endowment consists, according to 
some recent work by Tjio and Levan and by Ford and Hammond, 
of forty-six chromosomes, one set of twenty-three derived from his 
mother and a corresponding set of twenty-three from his father. 
Each chromosome contains hundreds or thousands of genes, all 
chemically different from one another, so that a whole set of 
twenty-three chromosomes probably contains at least ten thou- 
sand different genes or, according to some estimates, as many as 
fifty thousand. Each gene has its own distinctive, precisely special- 
ized, role to play in the complex web of biochemical reactions 
that so amazingly cause the egg to develop into the mature indi- 
vidual, with its multitude of nicely interacting parts, and in the 
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biochemical reactions that operate, further, in the maintenance 
of that individual, and at last in his senescence. 

It should also be realized that any one of these genes is itself a 
highly complex body, containing a string of tens of thousands of 
more elementary parts, called nucleotides, that are of four types. 
We believe that it is the exact sequence of these four types of 
nucleotides in line within the gene that determines just what 
capabilities of reacting that gene has, even as the arrangement of 
letters in line in a word determines the significance of that word. 
A mutation, judging by present evidence, consists in a sudden, 
permanent alteration in arrangement of one or more nucleotides 
within a gene either by substitution, addition, or loss, and this 
alteration usually results in some change, often slight, in the 
reaction potentialities of that gene. 

The exact arrangement of nucleotides in any given gene has 
been arrived at through billions of years of trial of one accident- 
ally occurring mutation after another. The great majority of these 
naturally occurring mutations did not result from radiation but 
from the accidental encounter of the gene with a chemical situa- 
tion, such as the strategically placed impact of an oxygen atom, 
that broke one or more of its distinctive chemical bondings and 
thereby allowed other bondings to be made. The mutant gene 
resulting from such an accident is in most cases less well fitted 
than previously for carrying on the biochemical work required 
of it, and in these cases the individuals inheriting the mutant gene 
tend to die out. Everyone knows that a precise machine is more 
easily injured in its working than improved, that is, most changes 
made at random are harmful to it. But in the very rare event that 
the alteration happens to result in a mutant gene that does its 
job better, or that does a somewhat different but even more useful 
job, the individuals inheriting that gene will tend to survive and 
multiply in the struggle for existence. The altered gene in the 
descendants will again change in different ways and the few indi- 
viduals having a second advantageous alteration, in addition to 
the first, will again survive preferentially. Thus in the course of 
billions of years a whole succession of advantageous mutations will 
gradually become accumulated in any given gene, making its 
present structure one that is most precisely and complexly adapted 
for performing its specialized functions. 
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We are thus confronted with the seeming contradiction that 
mutations have furnished the building blocks, so to speak, of 
evolution, but that nevertheless more than 99 percent of muta- 
tions are harmful, tending to cause some kind of impairment of 
function. Mutations produced by radiation are not, as a class, 
different from naturally occurring mutations in this or other 
respects. But it remains true that if we expose a group of animals 
or plants to radiation and thus increase the total number of 
mutations that occur in them, we can, by applying specialized 
means of searching, find more mutations of advantageous kinds 
than we do in untreated populations. By then breeding selectively 
from the individuals having these fortunate changes and crossing 
them together, we may actually improve the breed in regard to 
one or more characteristics that we consider desirable. So for 
example, Hollaender, Demerec, and their co-workers, by repeat- 
edly irradiating the mold Penicillium and each time practicing 
drastic selection, have obtained lines giving a far higher yield of 
the valuable antibiotic penicillin. But it must be emphasized that 
this result has been achieved only by the sacrificing of the hun- 
dreds of defective mutants, not to speak of all the non-mutated 
individuals that were discarded, for every case of one with in- 
creased yield that was bred further. If we consider other species, 
we see that the more expensive the individual specimens of a given 
species are to raise, and the more important they are in themselves, 
the less practicable becomes this wasteful method of hastening 
evolution in that species. For man, it would be quite out of the 
question. 


OUR BURDEN OF MUTATIONS 


To understand this point more clearly, it should be remem- 
bered that the mutations of natural chemical origin—the so-called 
spontaneous mutations—are occurring in every generation with 
a fairly high frequency, and that the vast majority of these are 
harmful. It can be estimated that at least one person in five con- 
tains a new spontaneous mutation, one that arose in one of his 
parents. In addition, every one contains dozens of these mutations 
that arose in still earlier generations and that have not yet met 
genetic extinction by causing the death or failure to reproduce 
of a person containing them. These genetic extinctions must, on 
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the average, be about as numerous, per generation, as the cases 
of new mutations that are arising. For if they were less numerous 
the number of mutant genes present would rise in each generation 
until the population became heavily enough loaded with defects 
so that extinction would occur at a rate as high as that at which 
the new mutations were occurring. This rate according to present 
conservative estimates is about one in five, that is, about one 
person in five must meet genetic extinction. These extinctions, 
however, are only one expression of the load of mutations. They 
represent the least fortunate cases. The general population has 
accumulated from scores of past generations so many mutations, 
each one of them usually having only a slight effect, that the total 
load of them is distributed fairly evenly among different people. 
Thus, with one-fifth of the individuals loaded down enough to 
meet extinction, the average individual may be said to have a 
total load great enough to give him a chance of extinction of 
about 20 percent, and the great majority of people would carry 
loads fairly close to this average. 

In consequence of this, each one of us carries his own private 
burden of slight disabilities, such as a tendency to allergies, or 
colds, or pains in the joints, or astigmatism, or difficulty with 
mathematics, or nervousness, or high or low blood pressure, or 
need for extra amounts of some vitamin, and sometimes also one 
or more somewhat greater disabilities, such as an unusually high 
tendency to cancer, or to developing a psychosis. 

The successes of modern medicine make these weaknesses much 
less evident and burdensome nowadays. However, we must re- 
member in this connection the law of mutational equilibrium 
previously mentioned: that is, that mutant genes will tend to 
accumulate generation after generation until about as many 
genetic extinctions are occurring per generation as the number of 
new mutations that are arising. Thus, the amelioration of our 
present biological burdens by modern medicine, sanitation, and 
all the other artificial aids to living is only temporary; since these 
devices save for reproduction many of the more defective indi- 
viduals who would otherwise have died off, and they will con- 
tinue to operate in this manner until, many generations later, 
the average individual, even with the best medical care and man- 
made supports, will have accumulated so heavy a load that he is 
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just as likely to meet genetic extinction as was the man of the 
stone age. Moreover, he will be as much dragged down by his 
natural disabilities as that man was. The only way to avoid this 
anticlimax would be for the people bearing heavier genetic loads 
to refrain from reproducing, even though medical and other aids 
had made them able to live and reproduce. We are at present a 
long way off from such social motivation in reproduction. 

Now it is evident from all this that if the frequency of muta- 
{tions is increased, as by exposure to radiation, there will be a 
resultant increase in the mutational load. Each added mutation 
will mean, on the average, an additional case of genetic extinction, 
usually occurring far in the future, together with slight added 
handicaps for the line of individuals living in the generations 
prior to extinction. If, for example, enough radiation is received 
by a population to produce as many mutations as occur naturally 
per generation, and if this radiation continues to be received 
generation after generation indefinitely, the mutational load of 
that population will eventually, after one to a few thousand years, 
rise to twice its natural load, and so will the frequency of genetic 
extinction. If however this much radiation is received by only one 
generation, say the present one, the load will be raised by only 
one to a few percent, since the mutations of any one generation 
comprise only one to a few percent of the total load that is carried. 
But, as if to make up for the fact that the addition to the load of 
the next generation would be relatively small in this case, this 
extra load would tend to be handed down for scores of generations, 
incommoding each one in turn, until at last it had subsided by 
reason of the extinctions it had caused. 

It is beside the point to argue that, among hundreds of slight 
afflictions, there would probably be an occasional case of a helpful 
mutation, that raised the possessor’s ability in some respect, for 
the extra burden would far outweigh the rare benefit. Why should 
we pay this exorbitant price for the supposed benefit, when bene- 
ficial mutations of comparable types are arising naturally in the 
population anyway, and could be found in sufficient abundance if 
we looked for them? Would it not be far saner if these more for- 
tunate individuals, these natural beneficiaries, were enabled, by 
favorable social arrangements, to have more than the average 
number of descendants, rather than that hundreds should be 
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weakened by radiation in order that one person might by chance 
be benefited? 

And if this more fortunate mutant were produced by radiation, 
what guarantee would we have that with our present ways of 
living this one person would really succeed in leaving a larger 
number of children? It is in fact contended by some students of 
the subject that modern economic and social conditions lead 
rather to a faster multiplication on the part of those with lower 
abilities. In such a situation any increase in the frequency of muta- 
tions could not hasten evolution but would only accelerate the 
decline. If, however, we were able to reform our social arrange- 
ments or our mores in such wise as to bring about the opposite 
trend, one that led to a higher rate of reproduction on the part 
of those who were naturally better equipped with those capabili- 
ties that are universally acknowledged to be desirable in man, then 
that would be a way of raising the genetic level that did not require 
the simultaneous increase of all our biological burdens that a rise 
in mutation rate would entail. 


MAGNITUDE OF THE RADIATION DAMAGE TO POSTERITY 


Let us now try to form an idea of the approximate amount of 
hereditary damage that a given amount of radiation will do. It is 
necessary first to mention that the amount, or dose, of radiation 
received from radioactive substance or from X-ray machines is 
commonly expressed in terms of roentgen units, denoted with 
the letter r. It may not mean much to some readers to be told that 
Ir produces about two billion pairs of ions per c.c. of air and some 
seven hundred times as many in water or tissue. Perhaps it would 
mean more to say that about 500r delivered to the whole body in 
a short time, say half an hour, gives rise to such intense radiation 
sickness as to kill half the people exposed to it within a few weeks, 
and that it is therefore called the semi-lethal dose. It is also likely 
to cause, after an interval of some weeks, prolonged sterility in 
the survivors, and even to persons who have had only their repro- 
ductive organs exposed to this dose. One fairly prolonged fluoro- 
scopic X-ray examination of the lower portion of the trunk may 
deliver several r to the reproductive cells, unless they have been 
specially protected, as by a lead screen or by shuttering down the 
beam. X-ray photography usually gives a much lower dose to the 
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reproductive organs, but pelvimetry, for example, generally gives 
4-5r to the reproductive organs of both mother and unborn child. 

It is reckoned that in the United States a person on the average 
receives nearly 5r or possibly more in his reproductive cells from 
medical and dental diagnoses and treatments before the time at 
which he produces a child. If pelvimetry by X-rays as now done 
becomes routine, the average amount would be two to four times 
this. The amount from natural sources of radiation also averages 
nearly 4r for a thirty-year period. That derived and to be derived 
from fallout from the nuclear tests held to date may add up to 
perhaps a twentieth of an 7. 

How many mutations will such doses produce? As to this, ex- 
periments with diverse species are in satisfactory agreement in 
showing that in ordinary cases the number of mutations produced 
in the genes of the reproductive cells is proportional to the total 
amount of radiation received by them, no matter whether the de- 
livery of that radiation has been concentrated into a second or less 
or spread out evenly in dilute form over many years, or given in 
the form of many tiny exposures at widely separated intervals. 
For instance, twice a given dose results in twice as many mutations, 
while one hundredth the dose results in a hundredth as many 
mutations as the given dose itself produces. Thus there is no 
threshold dose, no dose so small that it fails to produce some 
genetic effect, or some risk of effect, proportional to its size, and 
all doses received at all times prior to reproduction sum up 
accurately in deciding the total number of mutations produced in 
the genes of the reproductive cells. 

There are several methods, all involving a considerable range 
of error and the carrying over of results from other animals to man, 
for estimating the number of mutations produced in man by a 
given amount of radiation. William Russell’s meticulous experi- 
ments at Oak Ridge with individual genes of the mouse have 
shown that it takes about 35r to produce as many mutations as 
arise naturally in one generation in that animal, that is, 35r may 
be called the dose that doubles the mutation frequency. Russell 
finds that if we concentrate attention on one given gene, we find 
that in one reproductive cell in one hundred thousand that gene 
has had a natural mutation in it that was not present in the 
reproductive cells that produced the previous generation. To use 
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this figure to find how many mutations are arising in the whole 
set of genes, we should have to know how many genes there are in 
the set. As to that, the number ten thousand is a very conservative 
estimate, based on the fact that there are found to be some ten 
thousand genes in the whole set of the fruit fly and that there 
are several reasons for inferring the mouse to have even more 
genes than the fly. It can therefore be reckoned that the chance of 
a natural mutation arising in some gene or other of a reproductive 
cell of a mouse is at least one mutation in every ten reproductive 
cells. Since each offspring is derived by the union of two repro- 
ductive cells, egg and sperm, the chance of the offspring receiving 
a natural mutation becomes at least one in five. 

Now since 35r would produce as many mutations as arise natu- 
rally in one generation, the offspring from parents both of whom 
had received 35r would on the average contain one newly arisen 
natural mutation and in addition one artificially induced muta- 
tion among every five individuals. On the basis of this result we 
see that in order to have, on the average, one radiation-induced 
mutation in each offspring, both of the parents would have to have 
received 5 & 35 r, or 175r. ‘The same result would be produced if 
just one of them, say the father, had received 350r and the other 
none at all. 

In man, there is some evidence, from more than one direction, 
indicating that the natural mutation frequency is similar to that 
in the mouse, but probably somewhat higher, perhaps twice as 
high. As for the frequency with which mutations are produced by 
radiation in man, the little evidence available admits a wide range 
of values, well within which lies the frequency found for the 
mouse. Since results for other mammals have not yet been ob- 
tained, the mouse frequency must in the meantime be used as 
our safest guide. Our provisional estimate, then, is that it takes 
some 350r, or less, given to one parent, or 175r to both, to produce 
an average of one mutation per offspring in addition to those 
already present. Thus, in a population containing one hundred 
million people who had not yet passed their period of reproduc- 
tion, and who would on the average still reproduce a number 
equal to their own, the application of 175r (a dose probably 
somewhat greater than the average received by the Hiroshima 
survivors) would cause the next generation of one hundred mil- 
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lion to contain one hundred million newly induced mutations (or 
one per person) in addition to all their natural ones. 

Although this additional load would usually be small in rela- 
tion to the natural one, and not easily demonstrable, nevertheless 
it would tend to be transmitted until it had caused nearly this 
same number, namely, one hundred million cases of premature 
death or failure to reproduce. However, these one hundred million 
casualties would of course be spread out over hundreds and even 
thousands of years, at the rate, at first, of some two million per 
generation, until at last these induced mutations had thereby 
been weeded out. This reckoning assumes that the population 
remained stable in numbers; if it had doubled, the number of 
casualties would of course have doubled along with it. Even more 
genetic damage than this might be produced in the case of a large- 
scale nuclear war, since several hundred millions would be likely 
to be heavily irradiated. However, since people who had incurred 
much more radiation than here assumed would be sterilized by it, 
it is unlikely that the genetic damage to the survivors’ descendants 
would be more than two or three times as intense as this. 

By using the rule of the proportionality of the effect to dose, 
we can similarly reckon the future casualties ensuing from any 
other dose on the assumption that 175r per person results in one 
casualty among the descendants for each present parent. So, for 
example, the estimated 5r received per person before reproduction 
from medical X-rays would in our reproductive population of 
nearly one hundred million give rise to nearly three million, in- 
herited by the next generation, and therefore, about this many 
eventual casualties, when all future generations are considered. 
And if not one but, say, ten generations in succession were all sub- 
jected to this much medical exposure, the total effect would of 
course be ten times as great, or thirty million, and the effect in 
each generation, after the tenth, would be nearly ten times as 
great as if just one generation had been irradiated. 

Turning now to the fallout from the nuclear test explosions 
already held, and using the previously mentioned estimate of 1/20r 
per person, which is about one hundredth as much as that received 
in the United States from medical X-rays, we can reckon that the 
American reproducing population of nearly one hundred million 
would in the next generation inherit some thirty thousand muta- 
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tions that had been induced by the fallovt, and approximately 
this many future casualties from that cause, distributed at the rate 
of some six hundred per generation in the earlier generations, 
with the number gradually decreasing to nearly zero in about 
three thousand years. Again we must note that with every increase 
in population in the future, all these numbers of casualties would 
undergo a proportionate increase. It is also to be remembered that 
the fallout damage is not restricted to the United States, but is 
global, and that the total number of genetic casualties produced 
by it in the future would therefore be some seventeen times that 
for the United States alone, that is, some five hundred thousand, 
without taking into account future increases in population. Of 
course, if an equal amount of fallout were to be produced by 
test explosions yet to be set off, all these estimates of the effect 
would again be doubled. 


NATURE OF THE DAMAGE 
_ (TO THE EXPOSED INDIVIDUAL). . 
Besides producing these effects on future generations by causing 


mutations in the genes of the reproductive cells, radiation also 
damages the individuals who are themselves exposed to it, that is, 
it damages the somatic cells. Not only do massive concentrated 
exposures, of 200r or more, produce the now widely known symp- 
toms of radiation sickness, that may prove fatal, but there are 
much longer-delayed symptoms, just as objectionable in their own 
way, that may result not only from large doses but sometimes also 
from small ones. There is increasing evidence for the inference, 
though it is not yet rigorously proved, that most if not all of the 
effects on the exposed individual himself, whether appearing 
hours, days, weeks, years, or decades after the irradiation, are 
fundamentally similar to the effects on the later generations, in 
that they result from damage done to the genetic material, that 
is, the genes and chromosomes, but in this case those of the body’s 
own cells, the somatic cells. Time does not permit the citation 
here of the diverse facts that point toward this conclusion. The 
damage appears to be of two main kinds: first, that arising from 
the production of mutations in genes, which may result in diverse 
kinds of leukemia and cancer, and second, that arising from the 
production of breaks in chromosomes, that may result in the symp- 
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toms of radiation sickness, as well as in long delayed effects such 
as cataracts, chronic anemias, and, most important of all, a lessened 
resistance to almost all kinds of diseases and afflictions, similar to 
what is found with advancing age. 

If these injuries to the genetic material of somatic cells arise at 
random, point-wise, now in this cell and now in that in the man- 
ner in which they are known to occur in germ cells, and thereby 
form the basis of the symptoms found in the exposed individual, 
then it would not be surprising if the long delayed effects, like the 
germinal mutations, appeared with a frequency proportional to 
the total amount of radiation that had been delivered in small 
amounts over a long time. Evidence indicating that this is prob- 
ably true of the induced leukemias has recently been brought 
together by Lewis at the California Institute of Technology and 
by Court Brown in England. Evidence that it is true of the reduc- 
tion of the life span had been obtained over a decade before that 
by Boche and others in studies on diverse kinds of mammals, and 
has more recently been amplified by data on man, notably by Har- 
den Jones of the University of California. If we accept their 
calculations, we are enabled to get rough estimates of the reduc- 
tion in average life span and also of the frequency of induced 
leukemia in a group of people with any given exposure. 

Except in the special case of fallout, to be considered later 
main radiation damage to the exposed individual himself consisis 
in the shortening of his life span, which is really an expression of 
a rise of his mortality rate at all ages from miscellaneous causes, not 
distinguishable from those operating ordinarily. There is approxi- 
mately .02 percent shortening of life span for every roentgen unit 
received by the whole body. This in human beings amounts to 
about five days. However the amount varies with the age at which 
the irradiation occurs. We see then that if the 5r of medical radia- 
tion received on the average by the reproductive organs of Ameri- 
cans in thirty years could be taken as applying to the whole body, 
which would thereby receive about II, in a life of seventy years, 
the average shortening of life from this cause would turn out to 
be about two months. Actually, however, most of the body would 
receive more radiation than the reproductive organs do, since 
these organs are usually further from the direct line of the X-ray 
beam, and therefore the actual shortening of life would be cor- 
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respondingly greater. It must of course be remembered that this 
effect is not an even one that curtails most people’s lives by ap- 
proximately the average amount of two months. Since it consists 
really in a higher mortality at all ages after irradiation, its inci- 
dence is erratic. Therefore, while many people will in such a case 
not have their life span reduced at all, others will pay the balance 
due by losing more years of their lives. 

In comparison with the shortening of life of the general public 
calculated to be caused by medical X-rays, that from global fallout 
from tests already held, being only about a hundredth as great as 
this, is practically negligible. However, it is far from negligible 
for people who have received the much higher doses given by 
local fallout, as did some of the Marshall Islanders and Japanese 
fishermen. Nuclear war itself would of course result in even 
greater reduction of the lives of those who survived the more 
immediate effects. This has been strikingly illustrated at Hiroshi- 
ma, where the mortality among the so-called survivors is perhaps 
double that expected for any given age group of unexposed per- 
sons. This represents an average shortening of life of nearly a 
decade. Here the effect was intensified by reason of the radiation 
having been received in one concentrated, intense dose, and also 
by its sometimes having included neutrons. The intensification of 
effect here receives a probable interpretation in the fact that 
under these circumstances there is relatively more chromosome 
damage than there would be otherwise. This is caused by en- 
tanglements of chromosomes, resulting from two or more of them 
having been broken at almost the same time, within reach of one 
another. 

We may turn next to effects on persons occupationally exposed 
to radiation, such as medical and dental workers, and the rapidly 
growing body of persons, said to number some eight hundred 
thousand already in this country, who are working with industrial, 
military, and scientific uses of nuclear energy. Any such person 
who worked for forty years, say from the ages of twenty-five to 
sixty-five, under conditions that would expose him to the recently 
promulgated “maximum permissible dose” for such workers, 
namely, to 50r every ten years, would receive a total of 200r and 
would thereby suffer an estimated curtailment of life of, on the 
average, between two and three years. Until a few months ago, 
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the ‘“‘maximum permissible dose’”’ had been set at three times as 
high as this presently accepted value. 

It should be recognized, however, that in our governmental 
atomic installations the dose actually received by the workers is 
in the great majority of cases far below the limit of 50r per decade 
now set for occupationally exposed workers. But it can hardly be 
expected that private atomic plants, or even governmental ones in 
underdeveloped countries where every penny counts, will go to 
the greatly added expense of providing a great deal more radiation 
protection than has been officially agreed upon as necessary. In 
view of this situation, an even further reduction in the so-called 
“maximum permissible dose” recommended by the committees 
dealing with this matter is to be hoped for during these formative 
years of the development of nuclear energy for peacetime uses. 

It is also to be hoped that the medical and dental professions 
and the numerous others, such as chiropractors and shoe salesmen, 
who deal with X-rays, will engage ever more earnestly in the pro- 
vision of better protection not only for their patients or customers, 
but also for themselves and their technicians, including, for exam- 
ple, dental hygienists and even receptionists. Measurements have 
shown that many of these workers have been receiving a far higher 
dose of radiation than that presently accepted as the maximum 
permissible one for occupationally exposed personnel. 

In passing, we may note that the recommended maxima for 
occupationally exposed workers should not be confused with the 
recommendation of our National Academy of Sciences committees 
and of the Radiation Protection committees that the dose of man- 
made radiation received by the population as a whole should be 
kept down to an average of 10r in thirty years. For this average 
would still allow workers who are occupationally subject to radia- 
tion to receive the fifteen times higher dose of 50r every ten years, 
provided that their additional exposures were not sufficient to 
raise the average for the entire population above the limit of 10r 
in thirty years. At the same time, a considerable proportion of 
students of the subject, including members of the committees 
mentioned, feel that even the present recommendation of a pop- 
ulation average of not more than 10r in thirty years is very much 
on the high side, not so much because of the possible three-months’ 
average reduction of life span it induces but because of the far 
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greater damage it allows to be inflicted on posterity. The figure 10r 
was adopted as more or less of a compromise with the trend of 
existing practices. But it was accompanied by another recom- 
mendation, that the situation be periodically revalued. This was 
largely with the aim in view of attaining progressively lower limits 
whenever they became practicable. [In December, 1957, the 
Atomic Energy Commission drastically reduced permissible radi- 
ation exposure, limiting it in general to one-third of previous 
maxima, while the limit for AEC workers became an average of 5r 
a year and not more than 15r in any one year.—Editor.] 


THE ACTION OF STRONTIUM 90 


In dealing with the effects on the exposed individual himself, we 
reached the conclusion that the general rise in death rate from all 
causes, expressed as reduction of life span, represented by far the 
major portion of the somatic damage. Its total amount, moreover, 
is much greater than that of any subdivision of it, consisting in 
the deaths of some particular type. We must however make an 
exception, in this regard, of the somatic effects produced by fall- 
out. The generalized effect of fallout on length of life is due 
mainly to the gamma radiation that penetrates the body from out- 
side, derived from radioactive materials in the environment. This 
is the only fallout radiation that we have taken into account in 
our discussions so far and, as we have seen, it amounts in the 
United States to only about a hundredth as much as that from 
medical sources. But in addition to this, there is the radiation 
that is derived from fallout material that people take into their 
bodies with their food, water, and air. Although it has been esti- 
mated that this radiation of internal origin is for the most part 
even smaller in amount than that penetrating the body from out- 
side, nevertheless there is an element, Strontium 90, that becomes 
selectively deposited in the bones, within which, and in the im- 
mediate neighborhood of which, its short beta rays remain con- 
centrated. The strontium is too far from the reproductive organs 
for these rays to reach them and damage posterity to a noteworthy 
degree, and these rays are also insufficient in total amount to give 
much generalized shortening of life. However, being concentrated 
in the bones and therefore also in the immediate vicinity of the 
bone marrow where the blood-forming cells are located, it is to be 
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expected that the beta rays from strontium would give rise to 
bone cancers and more especially to cancers of the blood cells, not- 
ably leukemias. Often these malignancies do not arise until many 
years after the strontium has penetrated the system. 

If, now, we follow Lewis and Brown in accepting the rule that 
the frequency of the induced leukemias will be proportional to 
the dose of radiation received, and use their figures on the fre- 
quency of such cases induced by a given dose, the considerations of 
the amount of Strontium 90 to be deposited in bone as a result of 
the nuclear tests already held lead to the conclusion that there 
would probably be several hundred thousand cases of leukemia 
induced by this agent throughout the world within the life span 
of persons now infants. This is a number comparable with the 
number of casualties that we previously estimated would be pro- 
duced among all future generations by the radiation, derived from 
the same tests, that penetrates to the reproductive cells from fall- 
out materials located outside the body. 

Of course it is not intended that any of these figures be taken 
literally, for they may easily be as much as three times too large 
or too small. However, they should indicate the order of magni- 
tude of these quantities and also give an idea of their sizes relative 
to one another, in cases where these sizes differ widely. Thus it is 
possible to decide that the radiation from fallout, unlike that from 
most other sources, probably does about as much damage to the 
directly exposed generation as to posterity. Even at that, however, 
it must be doing far less damage to this generation than medical 
radiation as presently applied does. 


THE REFORM OF RADIATION PRACTICES 


All this discussion so far has been largely confined to consideration 
of the biological effects of present-day practices involving radia- 
tion. However, the decision of what to do about these practices 
involves us in a much wider range of problems. Misleading con- 
clusions might be drawn if the discussion were closed now, with- 
out very brief reference to these other matters. 

First, as regards that artificial source of radiation from which 
by far the greatest portion of present-day human exposure is 
derived, namely the medical X-ray machine, the other problems 
involved in decisions regarding these practices are of course the 
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medical ones of securing effective diagnoses and treatments. Many 
medical and dental practitioners declare firmly that the good 
done by their utilization of radiation far outweighs any damage. 
This is undoubtedly true in very many cases, while in some it is 
debatable and in others, such as the induction of ovulation by 
doses of some 250r applied to the ovary, it involves a risk that is 
demonstrably greater than the gain. 

But our case does not rest on this basis, for we may freely admit 
that, on the whole, the medical and dental benefits of X-rays are 
enormous. The point is that, in addition to the benefits, damage 
to our own and future generations is also being incurred, and 
that by means of suitable precautions, including accurate control 
of the voltage and total dose, shuttering down of the beam, use 
of more sensitive films, protection of the reproductive organs by 
a lead shield or apron, maintenance of a record of the exposures 
of each individual, omission of unnecessary irradiations, and util- 
ization of other methods of diagnosis or treatment instead of 
irradiation where feasible, not to speak of the coming technique 
of photoelectric image amplification, it is possible to achieve just 
as effective results while delivering to the patient’s body, and more 
especially to his reproductive organs, only a small fraction of the 
radiation now received. The same holds true, moreover, for the 
operators themselves. Thus the way is clear for this reform, and 
it can come as quickly as the natural human obstinacy that has 
blocked its adoption for the past thirty years will allow. Pressure 
from the public can hasten this process of reform (even though 
this pressure is resented), just as it has been instrumental in 
initiating it. 

As to the damage done by fallout, even though it is relatively 
so small in comparison with that from medical X-rays and from 
other controllable causes, nevertheless it is, as we have seen, very 
large when viewed in terms of absolute numbers of casualties, and 
it is therefore quite legitimately a matter of considerable concern. 
However, we may well ask, why is the apprehension which it 
arouses so out of proportion to that aroused by the far greater 
damage from medical radiation? The answer of course is in the 
connection of the nuclear tests with the possibility of nuclear war. 
Here, however, we again step on disputatious ground. Just as 
medical men have argued that the radiation damage done by 
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them has been justified by the greater benefits received, so many 
persons concerned with international affairs maintain that the tests 
have helped in the avoidance rather than in the provocation of 
global war. If this were true, then the damage done by the tests 
would be fully justified, inasmuch as global war in our times 
would be likely to result in thousands of times as much damage 
as that done by the fallout from the tests. 


THE AVOIDANCE OF NUCLEAR WAR 


This is not the occasion to discuss the details of these matters, 
but we cannot ignore them if we would keep our problem of fall- 
out from tests in due perspective. Personally I am convinced that 
Szilard and Einstein were supremely right in persuading Roose- 
velt to support, at enormous cost, the development of the atomic 
pile and bomb, in view of the likelihood that Hitler might other- 
wise have had it before we did. Similarly, when plausible reports 
reached this country in 1949 that the U.S.S.R. was already 
developing the hydrogen bomb, it was, so I believe, obligatory on 
us to get to work on that also. Moreover, tests were an integral 
part of both these developments. 

Today, however, since both sides have these weapons, no nation 
can afford to initiate a global nuclear war. For that would mean, 
for both sides, ruin on a far vaster scale than any in previous 
history. There is evidence that the leaders on both sides now 
realize this. It is also true that any major war today would as it 
progressed be very likely to become a global thermonuclear war, 
no matter how vehemently nuclear weapons had been banned. 
For the peacetime reserves of nuclear material are readily con- 
verted into warheads, and a nation facing the defeat of all it 
stands for will use all means at its disposal. There is, however, 
more danger that a minor war, leading to a major war, will start 
if nuclear weapons have been officially renounced, and if they 
therefore present a less evident threat. Once started, the little fuse 
that had been lighted would lead in the direction of the H bomb. 
This means that there is no use in pretending that nuclear weap- 
ons of whatever magnitude can be put under lock and key by 
any fiat. Instead, the world will have to adjust itself to them 
realistically by its own reformation. 

Just as gunpowder came to stay and helped to end the feudal 
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system, so nuclear weapons—in this case, however, not by their 
actual use but by their potential destructiveness—must force this 
shrinking world gradually to abandon the nationalist system, and 
ultimately too to discard those fanatical, dogmatic ideologies 
which divide men into warring political, economic, racial, and 
religious sects and thereby foster irrational animosities. However, 
slavery can never become the basis for a secure and desirable 
peace. Even a return to savagery is hardly a more repulsive pros- 
pect than a technically advanced slave state embracing the whole 
world. No, the only sound basis for world reconciliation is that 
of intellectual freedom, the scientific world-view, recognition of 
the brotherhood of all men, and of the right of the common man 
everywhere to a dignified life and a significant voice in the deter- 
mination of his own destiny. If we stand firm for these principles, 
and live them in our relations with each other and with other 
peoples, while retaining our sheathed nuclear weapons as a 
deterrent to aggression, there are clear signs that the other peoples 
too will gradually accept this viewpoint and that the nuclear 
weapons will thereby finally become obsolete. 

Yet this does not mean that we need, any longer, to sharpen 
our nuclear weapons further or to pile up more stores of them. 
A greater offensive power on one side than on the other is mean- 
‘ingless so long as both sides already have the means of totally 
destroying each other anyway. Further nuclear tests under such 
circumstances are pointless, and only tend to aggravate animosi- 
ties, while at the same time wreaking more of their insidious 
human damage, mostly on peoples who have had no voice in the 
matter. At this stage, therefore, the abandonment of the tests by 
both sides is clearly a procedure that is in line with the more 
general policy of reaching as many compromise agreements as 
possible, of disarming more and more, on both sides, in regard 
to conventional weapons and armies, and of furthering all posi- 
tive measures of economic, political and cultural cooperation that 
will tend to hasten the coming of genuine international amity and, 
finally, world federation. 


NURTURING OUR GENETIC HERITAGE 


Among these positive measures, of course, is the intensive 
development of the peacetime applications of nuclear energy, 
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including the development of nuclear power for the bringing of 
a high standard of living to all peoples and the consequent reduc- 
tion of their mutual jealousies. This, however, brings us up against 
the final radiation danger, that of the peacetime uses. Unless they 
are rigorously controlled, both nationally and internationally, 
these growing industrial atomic uses can readily lead to a situation 
in which there is an even higher per capita exposure to radiation 
from this source, throughout the world, than there is today in this 
country from medical sources. For instance, the problem of the 
disposal of atomic wastes has not yet been satisfactorily met, in 
terms that would be suitable when the already projected peace- 
time nuclear developments have come to fruition. We must insist 
that a sufficient portion of the energy supplied by the atom nucleus 
be set aside to enable it to dig an adequate grave for its own worn- 
out slugs and remnants and also that enough of its energy be used 
to provide sufficient protection to man from the operations of its 
working parts. Then only can we be assured that we are the 
masters, not the victims, of the atom nucleus. 

All this means that we have to become increasingly conscious 
of our own cell nuclei, of that genetic heritage which is our most 
_ precious trust for future generations. Perhaps the greatest gift to 
man that nuclear energy can bring is the heightening of this 
realization, brought about in the first place by fear. With the 
growth of this awareness, however, we will not be satisfied with 
just protecting our genetic heritage from the radiation danger. 
We will also, on looking about us, discern that it is subject 
to other dangers, that may be just as grave. We may for instance 
find that some of the chemicals to which we are subjected in our 
modern life cause as many or more mutations than medical radia- 
tion does today. And we may find that some of our social arrange- 
ments lead to such a high rate of perpetuation of harmful genes, or 
to such a strong tendency for genetic extinction on the part of 
especially valuable ones, that even more deterioration is caused in 
this way than by improperly controlled radiation. In other words, 
we, the public, must become genetics conscious in all matters con- 
cerned with the shaping of our society, our education, and our 
personal motivations. 

Finally, with this more enlightened outlook, it should become 
evident to us that the chief springs of action of our present times, 
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based as they are on insecurity and “quiet desperation,” and, in 
matters of genetics, on the fear of biological deterioration, can, 
in a world that has virtually unlimited sources of power and a 
realization of the inspiring potentialities of man, turn from fear 
to hope, and from activities chiefly directed toward avoiding de- 
struction to those which instead bring advancement and improve- 
ment. In matters of genetics, this means that we shall not be con 
tent with merely protecting our biological heritage from damage, 
but will find our greatest fulfillment in working to improve its 
quality and to bring into being a humankind formed of an ever 
nobler fiber. Perchance some day, in working toward this end, 
radiation may at last prove to serve a useful genetic purpose for 
mankind. If so, this might be in connection with ultrafine opera- 
tions involving the genetic material. But it would certainly not be 
used in a broadcast, random manner, whereby, for every instance 
in which it conferred a benefit, it left behind the wreckage of a 
thousand wasted lives. 


INCONSPICUOUS CONSUMPTION 


By WILLIAM NEWBERRY 


Mammon consumes his victims quietly: 

The flexing limb reposing on a cushion, 

The open mind secured by plumbing customs, 
The tendered hand engrossed with reckoning. 
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Two poems 


PIERRE HENRI DELATTRE 


CEZANNE’S APPLES 


These apples are alive, they stir, 
They will not rest, 
Beware, some evil ferments there. 


They seethe, though silent they appear 
In their bright hives. 
Let not your lonely lust go near 


To those serene and solid wholes. 
If you should dare 
Possess their burning molecules 


Your teeth would bite on liquid steel 
And your lips would 
Set loose the sudden sting of hell. 


Dread you these apples, for they are 
The fruit Eve tasted 
That day her caution cried despair. 


This bowl of atoms: hold your breath, 
For they could split, 
Explode and rend you unto death. 


Oh, you will learn the fear of matter 


In lovely forms 
Fused with the sun our sphere to shatter. 
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HARLEQUIN 


Your exuberance 

Should be restrained by wise 
Logicians, you should be tamed 
To syllogisms, satisfied 

With splitting hairs or atoms 
Or with one fixed task. 
Surrender your contrivances to 
Join eternal tensions 

With the sad certainty of clown. 


Oh, we are split forever; 

You are the fool 

For in the unpragmatic passion 

Of your praise 

You lack the scientific poise to understand: 
We are not waiting for the bomb. 


The bomb has fallen, 

Fallen! Sprung the cloud 
And you make ridicule 
About you where you show 
Your carnival of hope, 

For that was all, is all— 
Begun and ended with a fall. 


There’s ending to such history, 

Poor fool, of trying to set the world 
Upon the wall; 

The men, the kings and soldiers 

All keep this wisdom now, while you 
Continue to portray the fatal fool 
Still entertaining children, 

With your sunstruck rule. 
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James Gould Cozzens and the 
genteel tradition 


HAROLD H. WATTS 


There is a point of view that judges that a later literary way of 
looking at experience outmodes and even cancels earlier ways. It 
suggests that, because American life has been looked at—since 
1920—by Ernest Hemingway and Sinclair Lewis, it is both use- 
less and impossible to renew or continue a way of viewing that 
they and other writers displaced and discredited in the twenties 
and later. 

From this point of view, James Gould Cozzens is one of the 
most backward-looking novelists of our times. Interesting in him- 
self, he is doubly interesting to those who wish to apply a suspen- 
sion of belief to the assumption that discredited modes of thought 
and sensibility are deprived of further life; the testimony of 
Cozzens’ mature novels is that such modes continue a somewhat 
covert life—but not a fossilized one. Instead, they grow and en- 


rich themselves so inconspicuously that, only after many years 


have passed, do we observe what has happened. 

Mr. Cozzens writes as though the genteel tradition that played 
an important role in American thought and literature during the 
first two decades of this century had never died at all. Rather he 
continues to write with the verve and confidence of a man who 
works within a tradition that is still alive. He is not naive; he is 
keenly aware that he stands outside and, in his major novels, has 
stood outside the main currents of American literature in his 
time. He is perhaps keenly aware—but his otherwise-oriented 
readers must be more so—of the inadequacies of the genteel tradi- 
tion as a total criticism of life. But, nevertheless, he is just as keen- 
ly aware that the tradition—supposedly dead from the epitaph 
Santayana penned for it—still counts terrifically for himself and 
large groups of people whose lives and convictions he thinks it is 
worth setting down and weighing in terms made possible by prose 
fiction. 

It is also thought, by unreflective people, that contemporary 
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prose fiction represents contemporary life. That this is not so— 
that literature of a period is but a partial and incomplete record 
of life as it is lived in that period—has had some testimony else- 
where of recent years. The merit of Executive Suite is perhaps 
open to question; but it and The Man in the Grey Flannel Suit 
were quickly recognized as attempts to give fictional treatment to 
sections of American life that existed and persisted despite the 
fact that modern fiction has by-passed them for several decades. 
In the same way, much of Cozzens’ fiction records the persistence, 
as a valid object for the recording typewriter, of still another sort 
of America: not the America of the high-pressure scramble for 
industrial preeminence and advertising victories, but the America 
of the small town, the county seat—the America where people 
were “just ordinary people” if they were asked about the matter 
but were actually, in Cozzens’ mind and theirs, considerably more 
than that. Such communities were by-passed by the literary super- 
highways; drivers as different as Steinbeck and Norman Mailer, 
Lionel Trilling and Budd Schulberg, scarcely glanced at the clus- 
ters of houses and the courthouse domes just showing above the 
waving trees—they had other, more “‘contemporary’’ destinations. 
But this does not mean—so suggest The Just and the Unjust 
(1942) and By Love Possessed (1957) —that the genteel tradition 
has become silent and inoperative in its world composed of old 
houses, elm-shaded streets, antiquated business facades, and ex- 
clusive and expensive new subdivisions that, though they are at 
the edges of town, are still far from the superhighways. For this 
is a world that Cozzens finds sufficiently engrossing to merit study 
and restudy. The news that the two novels just mentioned and, in 
a less direct way, his war novel, Guard of Honor (1948) , convey is 
that the genteel tradition has never died, except in the minds of 
writers who became disenchanted with it and taught oncoming 
a tradition that does not deserve 





generations that here is—or was 
further inspection. 

Modern American fiction is not bare of novelists who try to 
rediscover and exploit a “tradition.” But it is a cultivation of 
tradition that is much more in accord with the onward movement 
of literary progress than Cozzens’ meditative investigations of 
what has happened to gentility since (the story goes) Lewis killed 
it in Gopher Prairie and Hemingway abandoned it in Oak Park. 
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A Southern novelist like Andrew Lytle in his recent book, The 
Velvet Horn, reveals himself as a close student of folkways and 
the peaks of laurel where they can be expected to linger. But for 
Lytle, these materials have a Jungian value; old ways of speech, 
old tales of unself-conscious violence, are thoroughly enough in 
accord with the needs of modern fiction to keep opening up to 
us those abysses on whose edges older generations blindly teetered 
—edges that only we can understand and express artistically. 

There is no sense, in a novel like Lytle’s, that we are being 
asked to take up a question that the onward movement of literary 
history has made a closed one. In Lytle—in Faulkner and others— 
we suddenly discover that a way of Southern life is a rich mine 
from which to dig nuggets that will, in present sunlight, sparkle 
very brightly. It is significant too (here we try to define Cozzens’ 
attitude by contrast) that those who return to the South, the Mid- 
west, for modernly usable materials, have a penchant for the life 
of the poor, the overlooked, of many decades ago; the life of 
“respectable” people is interesting only when it gives respectabil- 
ity the lie—when the educated, the well-to-do, the representatives 
of the “best” of the community, rise to something greater (or less) 
than the stasis of decency and prosperity that, generally, they 
enjoy. The “respectable” people that a writer like Lytle turns 
up in his traditional material have, one and all, experiences that 
show them the shallowness of the facade they have been sheltering 
behind; in adultery, rape, appalling violence, they discover the 
sources of their true beings, and “‘respectability” plays the role 
of the inhibiting social element that, for many generations, kept 
socially well-placed persons from the blood-stream, rich in hor- 
mones, and from the shadowy archetypes that it is man’s duty to 
respond to. 

Current curiosity about tradition is then a repudiation of the 
regulations and checks that, in Cozzens’ world, have continued to 
shape the lives of the persons who dominate the tales.? Cozzens 
denies that the facade in question was shallow: the facade that the 
fiction of the twenties shattered, the facade that, at best, more 
recent fiction regards as a shell that conceals more valid impulses. 
With a writer like Lytle, such a facade as that presented by the 
genteel tradition is interesting only in its power to suggest the 
roots that extend hidden beneath it, the roots which—according 
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to the popular account—the tradition struggled to ignore. To 
Cozzens the particular facade of the genteel tradition remains 
intrinsically interesting. It is something by which, after all, several 
generations have lived and died, with lives and deaths that mingle 
discretion, dignity, rationality, and poise not in spite of the tradi- 
tion but because of it. 

Those who discarded the genteel tradition were persuaded that 
it was hypocritical and had encouraged a whole group of people 
to ignore social realities of poverty and change, to ignore private 
realities where conformity to decent manners produced sexual 
frustration and other dislocations. Furthermore, the genteel tradi- 
tion had strikes against it because it was essentially the possession 
of a class. To be genteel, to be cultivated, meant that one belonged 
to a family that had been fortunate and shrewd for several genera- 
tions. Dreiser’s novels show us the soft underbelly of the tradition, 
and it is indefensible. But similar painful records could be com- 
posed for the age of Pericles, the times of the Medici, and indeed 
for any era we agree to call great. There are moments when one 
has to ask what goods an age had, no matter what the cost in 
human misery. Were we to cross out the gifts of the past that were 
not paid for by the tears and the incomplete lives of the dispos- 
sessed and ignored, we would find our galleries and libraries 
rather empty. 

These acknowledgements made, let us proceed to an assessment. 
To be genteel—and one sees it very clearly in Cozzens’ novels— 
meant and means that one is surrounded by persons of education 
who can talk well—if not feel keenly—about the world they find 
themselves in. ‘To be genteel means attendance at a good college, 
preferably Eastern; it means summer places not far out of town 
where the well-to-do talk away evenings free of radio and tele- 
vision, where they create and constitute in themselves a society. 
And—most important for Cozzens—gentility implies a code of 
behavior loosely linked with Christianity and a little more closely 
linked with statute law. It means, to a greater or less degree, a 
sense of noblesse oblige: those who do not have one’s advantages— 
Negroes, Polish immigrants, Irish Catholics—are one’s responsi- 
bility. Those “without the law” must have the law interpreted and 
explained to them and, when absolutely necessary, imposed on 
them. Gentility means, above and beyond all these specific points, 
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that sense of style and decorum that, in the twenties and later, 
was judged to be factitious and hypocritical and—fortunately for 
all of us—no longer operative anyhow.® 

Repudiators of the tradition might ask whether the fortunate 
ones did not burn with the same lust and greed that showed itself 
openly and “honestly” in Dreiser’s “titans” and in Sherwood 
Anderson’s haystacks. Cozzens would answer cheerfully, “The 
same lust, the same greed.”” He would not be put out of counten- 
ance by the question, for he clearly regards himself as the recorder 
of practice, not the defender of an impossible ideal. One sees, in 
the novels, a decency that does not demand too high a price; one 
can always hedge on issues that are too crucial. In this world man- 
nerly people occupy the center of the stage, and around the edges 
the butchers, 





are grouped—like the villagers in a Lehar operetta 
the bakers, and the others whose servitude and “services’” make 
this sort of life possible. 

But, despite these seams in the reality he depicts, Cozzens re- 
gards the cultivation of the privileged as a sincere one. The prac- 
ticers of the tradition are “great readers’’; they are—at least as Mr. 
Cozzens presents them—provincial in a good sense. Cozzens’ 
favored minority accept cheerfully the fact that they live in small 
communities; and they indulge in a lifelong and unconscious 
cooperation with each other, in which they cherish law and other 
forms of learning, in which they weave about each other a sustain- 
ing web of social history, marriage, and trivial anecdote: a web 
that is resilient but tough, as those who come from outside the 
town find when they try to penetrate it and enjoy its protection.* 

Does all this but augment a reader’s feeling that it was a good 
thing that the literary influence of the tradition waned and became 
a dead inspiration? Does it suggest that we are fortunate that, 
Cozzens excepted, no one cares to sing the requiem of the tradi- 
tion, that no one cares to recognize that in fact the tradition is 
still a persistent element in American culture? 

Judged by a prevalent standard, the genteel tradition and its 
mid-century representatives are not in a strong position. It cannot 
point to any great works of art with which the tradition may be 
identified and by which it might, in part, be justified. As a matter 
of fact, the women who lived in it were once largely responsible 
for Gene Stratton Porter and the Mrs. Porter who wrote Polly- 
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anna. The men themselves can, at the most, take credit for the 
curiously inconclusive novels of Winston Churchill. And in art 
and music, the tradition must take responsibility for works of art 
that are, today, bétes noires: the tawny landscapes of Maxfield 
Parrish, the effusions of Carrie Jacobs Bond. 

Actually, on none of these grounds would Cozzens care to de- 
fend his persistent interest. To him, the tradition is worthy of 
study as a way of life that we are in danger of losing or ignoring. 
It has not—did not and does not, with the possible exception of 
Cozzens’ own work—produced great art (it has doubtless pro- 
duced many useful national leaders that have escaped literary 
attention) . But it remains—though attenuated, adulterated, beset 
by change and victim of the termite-work of vulgarity—a potential 
source of American strength. Mr. Cozzens has no desire to claim 
too much for it. He admits the shallowness of some of its repre- 
sentatives, the smugness of others. He does not deny that the 
preservation of good manners, the decent cultivation of social ties, 
inevitably immerse persons in a kind of persistent hypocrisy. To 
speak in a considerate, well-bred fashion, to defer to others, to 
maintain a standard of behavior in the eyes of others—this is to 
ignore many discordant notes that mar even a provincial harmony. 
Cozzens shows that he writes with a clear recognition of these ele- 
ments of discord. We hear of hot-spots a mile or so from town 
where the teen-agers congregate; we have memorable portraits of 
sleazy young lawyers on the make. More importantly, the disturb- 
ances of love, the tearing violence of lust, the constant pressures of 
gentlemanly greed or gentlemanly ambition—all are vividly pres- 
ent. The hero of By Love Possessed commits adultery with the 
wife of his best friend; the hero of The Just and the Unjust finally 
agrees to run for office although he knows that he will be put up 
by the Republican “machine.” The pursuit of justice itself is qual- 
ified at every turn by what one knows of one’s fellow-townsmen: 
it is afflicted by antecedent personal relations that dictate now 
mercy, now vindictive exaction of justice. Certainties are often 
rocked by the discovery that some elder, supposed to be without 
moral blemish, has been mishandling trust funds for years. 


If all of this is a just account of the world of Mr. Cozzens, the 
question arises whether writers since Sinclair Lewis have not been 
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right in their bloodthirsty and unremitting attack? The materials 
to be attacked are clearly on display in Cozzens’ own novels. Is 
he not guilty of unconscious hypocrisy when he lovingly recreates 
for us the facades of the genteel tradition that he finds still stand- 
ing here and there? How can he see so sharply—and, if we can 
judge, so truly—and yet at the end freeze into a pose that is a pose 
of defense and hold out his hand in a gesture that is a gesture of 
exoneration? How, in short, can a man who sees thus clearly wish 
for the persistence of an imperfect pattern of life? Is not Mr. Coz- 
zens’ return to the genteel tradition or his persistence in it little 
more than a tasteful repetition of the blindnesses and follies that 





encouraged gifted writers to cancel it from the literary scene? 
And it is a “return,” for Cozzens himself did not at once arrive at 
his predominant estimate. Confusion (1924) plays off the elegance 
of Europe against the uncertainty of America, and The Last Adam 
(1933) has a strident primitivism. 


Those who were a part of the genteel tradition in its heyday did 
not inspect it. The great interest in Mr. Cozzens’ novels is that he 
submits the sons and grandsons of the “giants” of the teens to an 
endless inspection. It is not a merciless inspection, but he does not 
produce a clean bill of health for them. Mr. Cozzens, critical of all 
general theories about life, could point out that embodiments of 
any tradition will always come off badly when they are measured 
by the social ideals of their critics. They come off less badly when 
genteel practice is compared, say, with the actual behavior of 
liberal critics or leaders of labor movements. 

All concessions made, two or three observations of this society 
emerge from the later novels. They can be stated conveniently in 
three sentences. The genteel tradition—as it persists, as it is lived 
rather than ignorantly written about—is one of the few surviving 
bearers of rationalism in American culture. The genteel tradition 
is basically agnostic. Finally, it is the genteel tradition that had and 
still has a real esteem for law. 

Each one of these statements may come as a considerable shock 
or, at any rate, arouse a contemptuous incredulity. But this would 
not deflect Mr. Cozzens from his solitary task of showing that the 
teens of this century offered a way of life to Americans rather 
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than an evasion of life. Cozzens perceives all that led to the literary 
rejection—more literary than actual since persons who live in 
small communities can testify to the persistence of the pattern, 
really not much disturbed by the incipience of cocktail parties 
and the rise in divorce rates. Cozzens wishes to speak of what was, 
in the passion and the ignorance of the twenties, overlooked. 

Both novels here chiefly in question—The Just and the Unjust 
and By Love Possessed—endow the lawyer-hero with a lawyer- 
father; one father is dead (but vividly remembered) and the 
other is house-bound by a stroke. Each father—whether by words 
actually spoken or words recollected—serves as the raisonneur 
of the novel, the person who, when appealed to by a hero per- 
plexed beyond measure by the conflict between legal ideal and 
legal practice, speaks assuring and rational words. Each one is a 
man a little too untouched by the claims of passion to suit modern 
taste; yet each man displays in a quiet and yet heroic fashion what 
results in life and thought when a man lives in such a way as to 
give reason its due. Mr. Cozzens is far from blind as to what liter- 
ary fashions followed upon the demise of the tradition he explores; 
and he manages to suggest, by the portraits of the two calm, con- 
tained, even cold elderly. men, that not since their day has reason 
had a full exercising—that since then it has been clouded by 
passions personal and political and that, ever since, the American 
novel has dabbled with that which reason regards as profitless: 
social reform, exotic religions, and private mysticisms. 

The figures of the old men also suggest that, to reason well, to 
reason to some effect, the reasoner must not be involved. It is a 
sad truth that a passionate relationship to what is studied always 
involves the observer; it is a sad truth that poverty involves one; 
it is a sad truth that commitment to revolutionary action involves 
one. It is Mr. Cozzens’ contention that, though his tradition 
created no notable works of art in the first half of our century, 
it created a kind of quiet, unostentatious heroism: the heroism 
of men who kept in eternal check the passions, the desires for 
sudden reform. These rock the reason and consequently rock 
men’s abilities to contemplate the actual, given texture of their 
lives in certain times and places. The genteel tradition gave us in 
times past—and perhaps still can give—heroes of contemplation: 
heroes who sit not in a study but on a bench in a court of justice. 
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These heroes do not contemplate Truth, about the existence of 
which Mr. Cozzens is quite skeptical—Truth as a coherent system 
of general utterances. Cozzens’ judges and, to a lesser degree, his 
lawyers contemplate truth as it is immersed in chicane and murder 
and other folly. On his judges, on his heroes of contemplation, Mr. 
Cozzens does not pass the conventional judgment: that they have 
not “lived.” Instead, he finds their narrowing of life a notable act 
of self-restriction. Man has his rational powers; but to put them 
to practical or daily use, he must make himself a fit instrument 
for them. The price? Such a man becomes an unfit instrument for 
sexual adventure, meliorism, and religious illuminism. The wives 
of such men—sheltered creatures, creatures who wanted things 
to be “nice’’—may deserve the charges of sentimentality and in- 
tellectual flaccidity; but such men—and their sons and grandsons 
when they are worthy of their forebears—do not. Bloodless, per- 
haps; but bloodless with a purpose—that of extending to their 
practical limits in daily affairs man’s powers of thought. 

Closely related to this power of thought, cultivation of which 
is the chief if not the whole duty of the culturally fortunate, finan- 
cially protected man in our society—the payment he cheerfully 
makes for the privileges he has—is the limited but constantly 





operative agnosticism which Cozzens observes in the successive 
generations. From the point of view of the genteel tradition as Mr. 
Cozzens interprets it, the agnosticism is a natural extension of the 
rationality which the old father-lawyers display in the midnight 
illuminations of their sons. To what we may call the root-and- 
branch mentality, the agnosticism displayed by the hero of By 
Love Possessed and his father is open to the same objection that 
one might make to their rationality. The rationality flourishes 
at the expense of the blood and all that the literary imagination 
now relates to the blood; analogously, the agnosticism of the 
Cozzens world is not militant. In the little towns of the two legal 
novels, the cultivated and privileged are expected to have atti- 
tudes, but they are not expected to display them in ways that 
challenge irreparably the attitudes of other persons of the “in- 
group.” There is, as Cozzens represents his society, a wide toler- 
ance for social and even moral and intellectual variation so long 
as the resilient, invisible, and sustaining web is not torn: the web 
of taste and experience woven during many generations. 
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That a kind of agnosticism should be the philosophical upshot 
of the genteel tradition, the extension of the application of ration- 
ality not to intellectual problems but to the daily emergent prob- 
lems of the community, may come as a surprise. But when we 
recall that the most sensitive and thoughtful men among those 
whom Mr. Cozzens represents apply the powers of their minds 
not to the solution of the permanent philosophical enigmas (be- 
yond solution, the genteel tradition says) but to the daily crises 
that must be solved, we have some clue to the prevalence of 
agnosticism of a settled and wry sort in Cozzens’ world. (Murder 
and rape demand a legal decision, whatever the tenuousness of 
the moral problem involved; and personal crises also demand 
some rough and ready resolution lest the even tenor of one’s days 
be ended.) 

Judges, prosecuting attorneys, lawyers employed for the defense 
—these may take up, from case to case, a different relation to each 
other. But they stand in an unvarying relation to the problem 
which they attack: the problem of bringing into alignment the 
turbulent disorder of daily life and the law which they serve. 
Nearly every day in the court, decisions are “reached” or judg- 
ments are “handed down.” It is needful that this should be so. But 
almost no decision comes into being without a general awareness 
among lawyers on both sides—usually friends and golfing com- 
panions outside court—that “the law” will continue to be pre- 
served by enactments a little short of ideal justice. The offensive 
act—the sensitivity of Cozzens’ heroes suggests—is the issue of 
circumstances of great complexity. It is conceded that the respon- 
sibility for the offensive action extends beyond the actual doer— 
extends to his social situation, his rearing, his physiological equip- 
ment. It must be recognized, even as the judge imposes the specific 
sentence, that the guilt really extends to large portions of the com- 
munity. But it remains the duty of reason—the detached and yet 
protecting rationality of the Cozzens world—to put the flagrant 
act in as close a relation as possible to the laws in the statute-books. 
The onerousness of this duty—indeed, the impossibility—is re- 
vealed when father talks to son, when friend confides in friend. 
Man’s reason is the arm of the law. But those who exercise that 
reason must be permitted the safety-valve of agnosticism. The 
assessment of moral responsibility made by a court is seldom more 
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than a rough approximation to ideal or divine justice. Seldom 
do the “just’”—the judges and the lawyers—know enough to affix 
the real and ultimate guilt. 

Should they seek, indeed, to “know enough”? The mild, settled 
agnosticism suggests not. Instead, their labors always go forward 
with a keen sense that all involved say to each other, “This far 
and no farther.” The actual inter-penetration of guilt and inno- 
cence, could we even know it, would present to the judging mind 
a bewildering pattern. It is ““better’—more practical, more likely 
to aid us in our effort to sustain the social structure—if we put 
our reason to work on strictly limited tasks. No one supposes— 
and this is the measure of the agnosticism Cozzens depicts—that 
reason can do more than keep the world in order, somehow a 
“going concern” despite the threats that come from passion and 
ignorance. Reason can be preserved as a useful tool—indeed, as an 
indispensable one—only if its edge is saved from blunting. It can 
cut through legal tangles and arrive at “‘just”’ decisions. But it soon 





loses its edge when it is put to work on the deeper undergrowth 
of hidden motive, responsibility for the existence of motive, and 
the ultimate differences between right and wrong. 

Thus, one can say of the agnosticism of Cozzens’ characters that 
it is not militant. Rather is it protective of reason and the web of 
social and legal tradition that reason has received from previous 
generations and must pass on, in as good repair as possible, to suc- 
ceeding generations. Militant agnosticism chooses to doubt be- 
cause it is impatient of the falsehoods and half-truths that the 
mass of men rely on; and it is armed in its frenzy, in its crusading 
fervor, by the conviction that a better, more rationally demon- 
strable truth exists for the guidance of man and can be found out 
by fearless thought. Or—if in fact such truths do not exist—man 
is better off unsupported by any general truths whatever than he 
is when he leans on supports that are really nonexistent. 

This analysis of the human situation which animates militant 
agnosticism would, simply as a set of intellectual assertions, be 
accepted without cavil by the thinkers in Cozzens’ world. But 
since their agnosticism is primarily protective—since it wishes to 
knit or reknit the web of law and custom, since it wishes to keep 
reason at tasks it can ‘‘solve’’—it draws away from the actual appli- 
cations of insight that the militant agnosticism urges. For, at the 
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center of existence—of custom and manners, of law, of religion— 
may simply be an enigma or a Truth too demanding and lofty to 
be comprehended and followed by the mass of men, and the mili- 
tant agnosticism may wish to place on the shoulders of man more 
than those shoulders can bear. The protective agnosticism of Coz- 
zens’ world suggests that we be content to keep the human mind— 
and this the mind of the cultivated—at tasks that it has some 
chance of finishing. We should be content to allow reason to win 
limited successes; we must not ask it to face, day after day, outright 
failure. 

In Cozzens’ novels, we see the community and its institutions 
through eyes—the eyes of Cozzens himself, the eyes of his chosen 
heroes—that take in all (perhaps more) than a Menckenian de- 
bunker could take in. They reveal to the viewers all that can be 
said against established religion (usually Episcopalian) , but they 
continue to serve, to be wardens, of these rationally indefensible 
institutions; and they allow themselves to be equally critical of 
small sects and of the Roman Catholic church because in the 
Cozzens world both represent aberrations from the genteel tradi- 
tion—from the sustaining formula that includes the Episcopal 
church along with a good education and a cottage at the lake as 
sustaining items woven into the net that—miraculously, in light 
of what we know—holds society together. The hero of By Love 
Possessed takes a satirical view of conversions to Catholicism, not 
because he thinks that the traditions of the Episcopal church are 
rationally sounder; conversion to Catholicism, rather, testifies to 
a militant religiosity. Such religiosity is as dangerous as the mili- 
tant agnosticism that also passes beyond the limits where reason 
can do some sort of job; both may become allied with passions 
and sentimentalities that are irrational and uncritical. 

The working agreement between reason and agnosticism ap- 
pears at every turn of By Love Possessed, whose hero has a nature 
more passionate than that of the young lawyer of The Just and 
the Unjust. The hero of By Love Possessed cultivates specifically 
an awareness of the passion of love; it has bound him to his two 
wives, it has betrayed him into adultery with his best friend’s 
wife, he dreads the advent of passion in the life of his daughter, 
and he is busy—during the two days of the novel’s action—trying 
to set in order the confusion created by the sex-life of the young 
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brother of his faithful secretary. He no more denies the authen- 
ticity of passion than he does of doubt. (Here he departs from the 
stereotype for followers of the genteel tradition—a stereotype that 
Cozzens labors to alter.) But, as with doubt, he finally recognizes 
that the avenues which passion—and religious faith and social 
vision, for that matter—open up to us are endless and that society 
and society’s protector, reason, can be cherished only if we travel a 
comparatively short distance up these avenues. Perhaps there is 
nothing “wrong” with the life that explores to the limit the involu- 
tions and complexities of love and lust, just as there is nothing 
“wrong” with the life that doubts to the limits of doubt, or the 
life that believes to the limits of belief. We are not in a position 
to say right or wrong to such excesses (and here Cozzens differs 
sharply from many current novelists, who have different organiz- 
ing insights). When we stand beside Cozzens, we are likely to 
identify extreme and militant journeys as almost chemical solvents 
of the web that sustains us and our community. If we wish to 
cherish the imperfection we have, if we have a sound suspicion 
that exotic journeys of the mind and the spirit and the body end 
in imperfection also, then we will put skeptical limits to the 
yearnings of the flesh and the spirit; and we will write folly with 
equal firmness across the dossier of the young man who fornicates 
with a waitress and that of the middle-aged woman who listens 
to the specious enticements of a Roman Catholic friend. 

The Cozzens hero knows all this because he is not a theorist of 
behavior. The law—or, as in Men and Brethren, the clerical pro- 
fession itself—has made him a schoolmaster of behavior. Like a 
schoolmaster, he may suspect that the ordered society that is 
created by fixed regulations and procedures has only factitious 
order. The Cozzens lawyers look gloomily at their clients—the 
moronic girl who has killed her child, the gangsters who have 
imported extortion and murder into a quiet county, the well- 
connected boy who has driven his car too fast, the less well- 
connected boy who turns to the waitress because his pregnant 
fiancée refuses him intercourse. The lawyers usually conclude, 
after pity and understanding have had their due exercise, that the 
clients are “not much.” But it is the law that inhibits them and 
their kind—perhaps inhibits even the fortunate ones who occupy 
the “in-group”—from becoming “something less.” 
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It is possible, from a philosophical point of view, to ask many 
questions about the law and the little societies that, in Cozzens, 
are closely linked with the law. One may question whether the 
law is closely enough in line with what man “really is.’”” One may 
ask by what right legislators and their appointed judges move to 
impose norms of behavior. One may suspect—as do Cozzens’ 
heroes constantly—that every just judgment is an injustice since 
it ignores the implication of an entire society in any outbreak of 
impudence or violence against it. For it is likely that part of every 
assault thoughtlessly mounted against the structure of law and 
custom is an assault that would not have taken place were law 
more in accord with man’s nature. But, unlike some sociologists 
and anthropologists, Cozzens and his heroes despair of ever dis- 
covering what they are by nature and what, in general, man is by 
nature. They have no knowledge of man the animal (though they 
suspect they do when they look at murderers and morons). All 
that they have a chance to know—and this, they would assert, is 
all any person has a chance to know—is man existing in society, 
in either a privileged or unprivileged relation to law and custom. 
Cozzens laments the unprivileged relation; he allows for its dis- 
abilities so far as he can. But he does not suppose that the just 
society will ever be one where absolute, utter justice obtains. He 





is, on the other hand, sure that justice and law itself are sorts of 
artifice that give society—any society—whatever cohesion and 
regularity and, indeed, mercy it has. All this is no reason to look 
down on law; if we could start again—both Cozzens’ powers of 
reason and his powers of doubt tell him—we would likely not 
do better. 


The harshest thing that can be said about Mr. Cozzens’ world—a 
world that exists in reality as well as in his imagination, a world 
that few other serious writers of modern fiction explore—is that 
it is a world that has made and keeps on making (as Cozzens sees 
the matter) an intelligent, reasoned acceptance of the status quo. 
It accepts as facts the manifest divisions and ramifications of 
American social structure. It encourages the imagination of the 
reader to take up a position with the “in-group,” with a resulting 
double standard of judgment: charity and sympathy and imagina- 
tion for the agonies of one’s peers; forbearance and patience for 
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sins and violence that come from the poor and the benighted. It 
is not a world that many would find intellectually very exciting; 
it is a world—unlike that of Thomas Mann, for example—com- 
paratively devoid of explicit ideas. It is a world instead in which 
all the sentient persons are moralizers and, like all successful 
moralizers from Addison and Steele onwards, more attentive to 
the behavior of others than to the validity of their own assump- 
tions. Indeed, though immorality is sufficiently rampant, Cozzens’ 
world is a very moral world; the attention—inside the courts and 
out—is always one that assesses behavior. Mr. Cozzens is more in- 
terested in people than in ideas. If he has ideas, they are ideas 
about personal relationships and their mysteries. Nor do these 
ideas—as in much modern fiction written outside the genteel 
tradition—soon reveal themselves as borrowings from systems of 
psychology that are now public property or annunciations of 
philosophies and theologies that are thought to be private. 
Certain questions leave Cozzens and his heroes cold: the social 
problem and the relation of the artist to society, for example. Mr. 
Cozzens himself is a good artist save when he overstrains himself 
in By Love Possessed, his most ambitious work; but he effaces 
himself, the worker—there is no odor of the “problem of the 
artist.” Mr. Cozzens—like Anthony Trollope in his day—makes a 
study of a society that is imperfect enough but that he has no 
intention of repudiating. He passes judgment on that society, but 
he does not think that he is at odds with that society. Why should 
he? That society is, for him with his comprehending vision of it, 





an endless mind of suggestive material; nor does he suppose that 
there is, somewhere, another society in which he could exist and 
work better. Questions of spiritual exile and artistic frustration 
no more arise with Cozzens than—we should imagine—they did 
with a mid-nineteenth century itinerant painter of family por- 
traits. Nor do social problems cut any figure in these novels. The 
race question in Guard of Honor can create a tension that justice 
must face; but it does not generate a criticism of the going system. 

In economic matters, Cozzens and his heroes have ready sym- 
pathy for financial disasters that overcome members of their class; 
but neither these disasters nor the less keenly sensed poverty of 
the “out-group” suggest to Mr. Cozzens that meditation on the 
economic structure of our society is profitable. 
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Such observations are in order. But they do not cancel—though 
they qualify more than Mr. Cozzens is aware—the general interest 
of Mr. Cozzens’ study of forms and patterns of American hehavior 
that other imaginations have dismissed as unworthy of attention. 
Perhaps by the highest standards the dwellers in Mr. Cozzens’ 
towns are unworthy of attention; they are not saints and definitely 
have no desire to unfold their lives in saintly fashion.’ But their 
is definitely as 





balancing of the equation—What is it to exist? 
interesting as that effected by the self-righteous liberal hero (e.g., 
in Budd Schulberg’s novels) who assumes the purity of his own 
intents and the impurity of intents he does not happen to grasp 
or that of the hero of Thomas Wolfe’s novels who takes it as pro- 
cedural practice that the intelligent or sensitive person will always 
follow a need to go “beyond.” In Cozzens’ novels we can trace the 
experience of heroes who have little desire to bathe in the life- 
stream and who do not suppose that they can transform the world 
by offering it the gift of the purer insight. Instead, they are men 
who must, each day of their lives, try to impose order on that 
which is perhaps at root disorderly—must, in the phrase that con- 
cludes The Just and the Unjust, “do the impossible.” 

If this is the genteel tradition still alive or prolonged or revived, 
it is a tradition with bite and substance, with a claim on our curi- 
osity. That its possibilities have largely gone uninspected, that 
Cozzens’ inspection of it has novel accents, suggests that those who 
continue to live within the tradition do not consider it important 
to contest the seeming victories the literary imagination has won. 


FOOTNOTES 

1A novel like Men and Brethren (1936) actually places its clerical hero 
in a parish located in a New York slum. But the preoccupations that guide 
the hero, the limitations that mark his care for the souls of others, are those 
which appear in Cozzens’ most ambitious novels. 

“Mr. Cozzens has indeed ranged further afield than this essay suggests. But 
in such a novel as Ask Me Tomorrow (1940) the Continental setting cannot 
blind us to the fact that the hero, a young deraciné, is finally judged—and 
judges himself—by non-European standards, by the very standards, indeed, 
that infuse the three latest novels. 

8Cozzens, particularly in By Love Possessed, shows himself an attentive 
reader of alterations in the actual texture of his privileged society. He lets 
us see the growth of informality and the tendency of the secure to imitate, 
in a conscious and limited way, the vulgarity and crudity of the insecure. 

*Cozzens’ mature novels do indeed include persons who have enjoyed the 
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“benefits of travel.” But, as in Men and Brethren and Ask Me Tomorrow, 
the gifts of travel are slight in comparison to the benefits that come to a per- 
son from one’s family and one’s American background. (The hero of Ask 
Me Tomorrow has many of his troubles because he has sold his heritage short.) 

’The clerical hero of Men and Brethren is lame when he tries to explain 
his choice of profession, just as are the thoughtful lawyers. But he is in no 
doubt as to how to deploy his energies once he is faced by a concrete problem. 
As with the lawyers, his quandaries are on the philosophical level. 


pilgrim 


PILGRIM 
By Davip CoRNEL DEJONG 


I saw in a town of pilgrimages 

a long procession against living, 
flexing the muscles of a saint: 

and levity retreated to the gutters, 
lost like taxes on illicit love. 


I took myself marching with rue, 
prayers between my bitter teeth, 

and mumbled all the constant mercies, 
with men stepping on my heels, 
mien-less women biting sacred buttons. 


We scuffled in and out cathedral, 
nibbling penance hard as pebbles: 

but abandon-abandon us, enchantments 
kept whispering beneath safari-sun, 

or taunting the mid-day lemon moon. 


But tastefully I walked through all 

the streets soothing the dedicated town, 
bittersweet and wormwood thirsty, 

and managed for an hour to withhold 
fealty to a life already lost. 
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Gull at play 












JUDSON JEROME 


From the dune-crest I saw an idiot gull 

bucking a squall on the fringe of a fretful sea, 
awkward and suicidal, flapping for no good end, 
fat, overcivilized, no windhover he, 


but my heart stirred, for in my flapping jacket 
I, too, had hurled myself for fun headlong 

into a wind too big and had begun 

to feel the cleansing chill. Who knows what fun 


is any more? I remember pilgrims streaming 
out of Boston to the sea, their autos heavy 
with sacramental freight (their kleenex boxes, 
innertubes and cameras) , gazing, dreaming 


of some salty absolution, bringing their young 
to be blessed in the ceremony of the out- 
of-doors. This Sunday morning sand-in-the-teeth 
set has few libertines; they are devout, 


wear hair shirts (blazing tropic fires) , submit 
themselves like penitents to the salt and sun: 
not to the exquisite, artful agonies but 

to discomfort, crude and pure. Since I am one 


of such a holy breed I can explain 
somewhat what moves the gull and me: suppose 
in your pale condition, ignorant of the soil, 

your hands no longer agents of your brain, 











you woke on a desert island in a jock-strap 
and pocket-knife—and somehow you devised 
a gimcrack the city makes in plastic, sells 





for a dime back home. Just think how you would clap 


your rediscovered hands in celebration! 
Similarly, if in the granite State of Maine 


by the clear cold sea you wrest some campfire comfort 
from driftwood, scrubby spruce and rocks, or rain 


cutting round a stretched tarp does not 
quite penetrate, or if at Fundy, where 
the headlands loom all shaggy in the fog, 
the coffee perks, and in the duffle a pair 


of dry socks waits your weakening, you know 
my recluse ecstasies. Even the beach crowd 
enjoys a form of flagellation, not 

to feel the pain but feel after each blow 


some measure of relief. Of course no pleasure 
is more phoney, more a sign of civilization 
past the crest, when we feel pressed brutally 
to sensitize our faculties, to treasure 


our crude things—a rusty nail in a grimy hand— 
but the need lies deep: life lives a self-willed test, 


or else that gull fighting the wind out there 
over the curling breakers would welcome rest. 








Byzantium 


SYLVAN KARCHMER 


When his mother called the first time Harry was out of the ward 
having coffee with Buddy Lipnick in the basement cafeteria of the 
hospital. The whole place was dark and depressing but the cafe- 
teria with its high ceiling and air of general decay and ruin was 
especially grim, and he never ate there without a picture of 
Mamma shaking her finger at him to warn against its millions of 
germs slipping into his mind. 

Even though he was the doctor in the family, Mamma was still 
the authority on germs. Years ago after she had seen the movie 
Arrowsmith she had decided that Harry must become, like Ronald 
Coleman, a bacteriologist. Of course since then her ambition for 
him had changed half a dozen times, but with the last few months 
whenever she returned from Uncle Max’s ultra-plush office on 
Northwest Highway, which Neiman’s had done for him in such 
fascinating colors, too, she would be enthusiastic to equip a similar 
office for him, down to the last triangular chair; and she couldn’t 
understand why her son, after those rigorous years at medical 
school, where he had worked God only knows how hard, neglect- 
ing his own health and giving up dates and family trips in the 
summer, couldn’t go into private practice. Hospital residencies 
and internships seemed to her just a waste of time, and all the 
more so because in Uncle Max Harry already had the necessary 
connection. 

Seeing the message that Miss Becker had left on his desk in the 
small office outside the ward, Harry decided that he might as well 
get Mamma’s call over with. He had a patient in the outer ward, 
a girl with a sprained or perhaps fractured ankle; he wouldn’t 
know for certain until the X-rays came up from the lab. But he 
could see her sitting now on the couch looking at the morning’s 
funnies. 

The large ward itself was quiet even for Sunday afternoon, with 
only one patient in it—an old man whom they had brought in 
earlier in the week with some kind of cerebral vascular trouble. 
Ritchy, the Senior Assistant Resident, had handled the case, and 
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he too was a bit vague about the old man, though obviously it was 
nothing urgent or else Ritchy would have left more specific 
instructions. 

It was just as well that things were quiet. Mamma would keep 
Harry on the phone for as long as she could. He dialed her number 
and wasn’t surprised that she answered so promptly. She was wait- 
ing for his call. First she disposed of the daily preliminaries. Had 
he lunched? At the hospital cafeteria? She clicked her teeth in 
disapproval. Why didn’t he go to the club? The club was the 
Jenner on Morningside Drive, and all the best doctors in town 
belonged; strictly speaking, since he wasn’t a member yet, Harry 
was not supposed to eat there, but Uncle Max had introduced him 
to the head waiter with the subtle hint that Harry be given the 
privileges of the dining room. Uncle Max when the occasion called 
for it could be a lavish tipper. 

“T ate with Buddy,” he said now to Mamma. 

“I am surprised that Dr. Lipnick allows his son to eat at that 
horrible place.” 

‘Where else can he eat?” Buddy was Junior Assistant Resident 
in the Out Patients ward. 

“IT never could understand,” said Mamma. “What does Dr. 
Franklin mean letting his son practice in a charity hospital? With 
all his influence too—’’ Only Buddy’s working here kept Mamma 
from doing more than protesting occasionally about Harry’s own 
residency. 

“All right,” he said, marking time. He knew that she was calling 
largely about his date Tuesday night with Eleanor Watkins, an 
attractive and wealthy girl who was visiting from Portland, Ore- 
gon, where her people were in lumber. But wealth and lumber 
were not distinctive in Mamma’s world; and as for attractive girls, 
well, she used to say, with a small self-deprecatory smile, half the 
eligible beauties in town were running after her son! But 
Eleanor had other qualities. “She speaks French better than I do 
English,” Mamma used to remark, not intending of course to be 
taken seriously. What was more: Eleanor’s father collected Cha- 
galls. “Pictures,” Mamma used to explain to her friends. In her 
own set people were still collecting ranch minks and Cadillacs. 

Mamma aside, Eleanor was the first girl he had ever gone with 
whom he actually liked. She could have been a student nurse and 
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it wouldn’t have made the least difference. Fact was he felt an- 
noyed with himself for discovering how frequently in odd mo- 
ments she came into his thoughts; but unlike the local girls in 
the crowd she played hard to get. Fresh out of college and a Euro- 
pean trip, she loved to confuse him with her knowledge of musi- 
cians and artists, whose names, he had to confess, he had never 
heard of. 

“Listen,” said Mamma, “be sure you make a reservation in 
Uncle Max’s name. Or if you like I can call. They know me there.” 

‘“‘We won't have time to eat there.” 

‘Where are you taking her if I might be so bold as to ask.” 

“The Symphony,” he said. “Firkusny’s in town. He’s playing 
the Mozart C Minor.” 

“For the Symphony it don’t hurt to be a little late,” said Mam- 
ma. “Aunt Etta says she and Uncle Max never go before nine 
o'clock. They play the best pieces last for the benefit of the paying 
patrons.” 

“Please,” he said patiently, “leave this to me.” 

‘Leave it to you!” she retorted. “If I left things to you, you 
wouldn’t have gone to medical school.” 

That was her lasting achievement, her monument. She had man- 
aged his appointment when he himself, having despaired of being 
admitted to any of the major schools, had sent in his application 
to the state medical school in Galveston. The details of her strategy 
in getting him admitted to what she called the choicest school in 
the whole world, Harry never liked to think about, because such 
crass particulars pained him. She in turn never revealed them. 

“We'll discuss it later,” she said. “Just now I have a suggestion, 
and don’t say one word till I’ve finished. You know that Bea 
Stekel’s cocktail party is at three.” She had been talking about it 
all week. “It’s for her niece—the one who goes to Vassar.”” Mamma 
spoke the name with acute tenderness. One of her minor regrets, 
not that she would trade Harry for a thousand daughters, was that 
she had no girl of her own to send—to Vassar. ‘Her picture was in 
the New York Times. She got top honors. Nevertheless she is a 
very sociable girl, and Bea will make it some affair. The cream of 
society will be there.” She took a deep breath. “Harry, why don’t 
you come home and change into your new suit and drive me over. 
You know how stiff the Imperial is for me to drive.” 
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“I can’t come,” he said. “I’m on duty.” 

‘Who is to look after there? On Sunday too? Believe me, you 
can advance yourself more by dropping in for a few minutes at 
Bea’s than by waiting on some charity patients.” 

“No,” he said. 

“I happen to know,” she continued, now in that mysterious 
tone of voice that upon occasion she loved to assume with him, 
“that Eleanor will be there.” 

“Eleanor,” he said, and the vision of her golden hair and black- 
blue eyes floated before him. 

“And it wouldn’t surprise me in the least if Buddy Lipnick 
didn’t show up—just to let her know he too was invited.” 

Starkly jealous of her son’s friends, Mamma forever hinted that 
Buddy was trying to cut him out, especially now when a girl 
whose father collected Chagalls was the prize. To picture Buddy 
chatting with Eleanor chilled him, but the spectre passed. “Buddy 
is working this afternoon,” he said. Mamma laughed in the phone. 
“The Stekels give a party and you think he stays away? Not Dr. 
Lipnick’s son. A family of pushers—” 

“You know better,” he said. Through the open window he 
could see the old man alone in the big ward. For just a second 
he waited until he saw the sheet move jerkily with the patient’s 
breathing. “Harry,” said Mamma, “listen to me and come for five 
minutes.” 

‘And you listen to me,” he said. “I’m on duty here. Can’t you 
understand?” 

‘As if you needed that job! Uncle Max could put you up in the 
swellest clinic, but—’’ her voice was heavy with sarcasm ‘“—you 
know better.” Wisely he remained silent and she gave up, at least 
for the time being. “When will you be home?” 

“I told you—I’m on till midnight.” He was cross because he 
would miss Eleanor at the party and there was nothing he could 
do about it. 

“How hard they work you,” Mamma murmured. “Please Harry,” 
she said after a pause, “you know how I dislike taking out the 
Imperial.” 

“Can’t Uncle Max pick you up?” 

“I don’t know. Etta said if the weather was good he might go 
fishing at the lake.” 
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Recently Uncle Max had taken up fishing. For relaxation. At 
least he had bought a complete outfit, consisting of leather boots, 
red sport shirt, and ten gallon hat, plus all the fishing equipment; 
and if it cost a penny, said Mamma admiringly, for she loved things 
done on the grand scale, it must have cost about a thousand dollars. 
Gilson, the fashionable photographer who charged so much more 
than any of the others for his work, had taken Uncle Max’s pic- 
ture, and everybody who was anybody in the family would get a 
print next Christmas. 

“T’ll call,” she said. “They surely wouldn’t miss the function.” 

He waited for her to hang up, but apparently she had something 
else to tell him. “Did I mention that they leave Saturday for 
Covington?” 

“Who?” 

“Your Uncle Max and Aunt Etta. They’re going to the races.” 
Uncle Max was a great one for getting away periodically. It put 
him in greater demand among his patients, he once confided to 
Harry. For five or six years he and Aunt Etta had gone to Las 
Vegas, but last spring Aunt Etta had found out that Mr. Gordon, 
the German refugee who since 1941 had been operating a small 
cold cuts and lox concession in a corner of the New York Bakery 
on Forest Avenue, had taken his family to Las Vegas and stayed 
two whole weeks at, of all places, the Desert Inn. Now Las Vegas, 
like Miami, had become so crowded that Aunt Etta said neither 
she nor Uncle Max could enjoy their rest. Covington was some- 
thing else again—nobody in the family, and certainly not Mr. 
Gordon, had ever taken in the races. 

“Your uncle is a sensible man,” said Mamma. “He knows how 
to conserve himself. Believe me, you could take some pointers 
from him.” Harry remained silent; this panegyric he knew by 
heart; besides, it still hurt to think that he couldn’t see Eleanor 
this afternoon. ‘“‘Well,” said Mamma, “I'll phone. Perhaps they’l! 
drive in their red Cadillac.” 

“With all the fishing tackle,” said Harry. 

“You should do so well,” she reproached him, but mildly. 
“Now get some rest this afternoon, since you must be up so late 
tonight.” 

After he hung up Harry walked into the ward and examined the 
X-rays. He found there were no fractures in the girl’s leg. She had 
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put the paper down and was sitting quietly with her hands folded 
in her lap and her eyes on the floor. He noticed she wore a plain 
wedding band on her finger, and this surprised him. He had pic- 
tured her as being single. Kneeling, he picked up her leg and 
moved it back and forth with his long supple fingers. She had a 
well-formed leg. “Tell me if it hurts,” he said, seeing that she 
grimaced slightly and pulled away. 

She smiled. Trying to be brave, he thought. “Say when,’ he 
said. He pressed the swollen flesh and now she looked appealingly 
at him. “Ouch,” she cried. It was easy for him to imagine it was 
Eleanor’s ankle, and he couldn’t help wondering if, despite the 
wedding band, the girl wasn’t thinking romantically about his 
holding her leg. The idea rather pleased him. “Stay off it a couple 
of weeks,” he said. 

‘‘What do you mean, Doctor—stay off it?”’ 

‘Just what I said. Stay off it and give it a chance to heal.” 

Her smile was almost condescending. “I don’t know how I can 
do that,” she said simply. “I have three kids at home.” 

Three kids, he echoed and felt a faint disquiet at his own elab- 
orate imagination. No, he realized now, she had hardly noticed 
his supple fingers. 

“Somebody’s got to feed them and keep the house straight,” she 
went on. 

He put her leg down. “If you want it to heal—” he commenced 
and stood up. He motioned Miss Becker to bandage the ankle. 
“Well,” he continued, “do the best you can.” 

“Oh, I'll manage,” she said lightly. 

He left her with Miss Becker and came into the big ward to 
check on the old man. Friday, Ritchy had a special nurse to stand 
by with a suction machine and talked loudly about doing a 
tracheotomy, but nothing had come of it. The old boy was still in 
a coma and breathing irregularly. Harry adjusted the tube more 
firmly in place, the while speculating upon the possibility that 
he might have to do the track himself. And afterwards he could 
just see Buddy’s incredulous face when he told him the news. He 
checked himself and bent to wipe the moisture from the old man’s 
chin. Miss Becker had finished with the girl and had come into the 
ward. “You'll have to watch the tube,” he said. 

“O.K.,” she said. “By the way, you know I am getting off at 
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three.” He nodded. He would have the ward alone about two 
hours. “Did you ever see such a quiet day,” she said. 

Sundays were like this—dull, long, wasted. Back in the office he 
picked up the morning paper and scanned the front page. All the 
news seemed old now. He spent a few minutes on the funnies; 
he hadn’t read them through since his college days. Then he took 
off his white coat and re-tied his tie. The mirror over his desk 
gave him back a comfortable reflection. Buddy Lipnick was afraid 
of losing his hair before he was thirty; thank goodness, Harry had 
a full crop. Mamma always said he had the most beautiful hair 
for a man she’d ever seen. 

The project for the afternoon now that he had finished the 
paper was Yeats. He opened the desk drawer and pulled out the 
fat volume of the Collected Poems that Eleanor had strongly 
urged him to buy. Five bucks! She had been an English major 
and had written her senior thesis, from which she was in the habit 
of quoting big hunks, on Yeats. She also knew bits of the poems. 
One in particular she was always talking about. “Byzantium.” In 
the Index of his volume she had marked the title with the nota- 
tion: “read.” He had read it the other night and could make 
nothing of it except that the lines 


Miracle, bird or golden handiwork 
more miracle than bird or handiwork 


made him think warmly of Eleanor and her golden hair, which 
Mamma told Aunt Etta might or might not have been dyed. “If 
a dye,” Aunt Etta had remarked, “I must have her hairdresser. It’s 
a miracle.” 

He went through the poem again. Here and there gorgeous lines 
stood out: “Night resonance recedes, night-walkers’ song . . . After 
great cathedral gong: A starlit or a moonlit dome disdains . . . 
That dolphin-torn, that gong-tormented sea.” But the whole thing 
added up to—exactly nothing. What did she mean liking such a 
poem! After he went through it again he reached for the phone. 
Perhaps Buddy could help him. Buddy had made an A in fresh- 
man composition and had even talked about going into journal- 
ism. “Sorry, Dr. Lipnick’s busy,” said his nurse. 

“Right,” said Harry. “Tell him Dr. Sampson in Surgery Six 
called.” 
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He went back to the book, studied the poem again. He tried a 
few others, but “Byzantium,” which Eleanor had fixed for him 
with her injunction to read, held him. The other night he had 
begged her for some explication, but she had only shaken her 
golden curls and reminded him that Dr. Huberson, her advisor 
for the thesis, had said that a poem meant nothing if you used 
some other person’s interpretation of it. For the sake of his own 
sense of aesthetic values he must find out for himself what the 
poem meant. 

Miss Becker looked in to say she was leaving and he would be 
alone until six. “Miss Becker,” he said, ““do you ever read poetry?” 
She looked at him and then at the book on his knee and he realized 
that the question was a mistake. 

‘“‘Not on an empty stomach,” she said. 

He went back to the Collected Poems. ‘That dolphin-torn, that 
gong-tormented sea,” he read. Perhaps Uncle Max, the fisherman, 
would know, and the thought of his uncle in his sporty jodhpurs, 
his shining bright boots, made him chuckle, but only briefly. He 
was determined to get to the bottom of the mystery. In despera- 
tion he tried Buddy’s number again. “Sorry,” said his nurse, “Dr. 
Lipnick’s busy.” 

Harry lighted a cigarette; he propped the volume on the desk 
and held it in place with Brown's Diseases of the Nervous System. 
He read intently, going through the poem word by word, but all 
he could see was Eleanor’s fetching smile; he could hear her 
voice as she quoted from her senior thesis. And listening to her, 
he commenced to smile. The mystery was unravelled. ‘‘Byzan- 
tium.”” They were riding in Uncle Max’s red Cadillac, journeying 
to Byzantium, and Eleanor leaned over and touched the horn on 
the wheel. He could hear the cathedral gong ringing. 

The ringing woke him up. It was the phone at his elbow and it 
sounded as if it had been ringing forever. Mamma began at once 
before he was fully aroused from his nap. ‘“That’s the trouble 
with my son,” she said. “I can’t get him to do a single thing. I tell 
you I never attended such an affair. Shrimp the size of flying birds, 
and caviar like you see at the diplomatic parties in Life. And cham- 
pagne like so many bottles of soda pop standing around. If it cost 
Bea Stekel a penny, it must have cost her five thousand flat. And 
the cream of society was there. You'd never guess who came up to 
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me—Florence Tobett! She used to be Flora Tobayansky, before 
they got so plush with oil. Of course her sister is in town, the 
youngest one, and no doubt they expect you to call. Well, we must 
see—” 

He flipped through Yeats, dismissing the sister. 

“Guess who else I spoke to?” 

“Eleanor?” he asked faintly. 

‘‘M’m—m’m. And three guesses who monopolized her the whole 
time. Buddy Lipnick.” 

“Are you sure?” 

“T don’t know Buddy Lipnick! He gave me a glass of cham- 
pagne ... to wash down the caviar. It’s so rich.” 

“But he’s on duty.” 

‘“‘He wasn’t so foolish as my son. He took the time off.” Harry 
could feel his shirt sticking to his back. So that’s why Buddy hadn’t 
come to the phone. It was all Harry could do to hold the receiver 
in his hand. 

“T told you to come, but no, you wouldn’t listen. Uncle Max 
said himself, if only for a few minutes it wouldn’t hurt—” 

Eleanor was talking to Buddy while he had stayed here wrestling 
with Yeats, he thought, still stricken. 

“What a lovely girl,” said Mamma, innocently unaware of his 
anguish. “And he wouldn't let her out of his sight. Half the time 
they were talking in French or maybe she speaks several foreign 
languages.” He remained mute. “Well,” she continued, “Tuesday 
you take her to the club. Don’t spare the expense. I think the 
seven-fifty steak will make a good impression, and don’t you dare 
let her order anything cheaper. You promise—?” 

“Yes,” he said faintly. 

“You sound tired. I bet you haven’t eaten yet.” 

“No.” 

“Don’t neglect your stomach. Ah, it was a pleasure to watch 
Uncle Max eat at the party. Well, go across the street to the drug 
store, but only something light. At least it’s clean there. And when 
you get home I'll have a snack for you.” 

After he hung up it took a few minutes before he could brace 
himself to rise from the chair. The office was dark. He switched on 
the desk lamp and his eye fell upon the Yeats. Grimly he stuck 
the volume into the top drawer, but Diseases of the Nervous Sys- 
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tem reassured him that after all he was a doctor and that his train- 
ing had been along other lines. From down the long corridor a 
clock chimed, and he realized it was time for the relief nurse to 
come on. 

He walked into the ward and groped for the light switch. The 
sight of the long empty row of beds shining in their white tidi- 
ness was additional assurance that he had done his duty by stay- 
ing here, and Tuesday he would explain it to Eleanor. Mamma 
was right: Buddy was a pusher, and Eleanor must understand 
that too. 

Still preoccupied with the thought of Buddy’s dereliction, he 
turned and started down the aisle toward the old man. Was there 
any hospital regulation under which Buddy might be repri- 
manded, he wondered idly. At the bed he paused and looked at 
the old man as if trying to decide what was the matter. Then a 
second sense told him, and he picked up a thin hairless hand. The 
pulse was gone. He checked the pupillary reflex, finally the heart. 
But these were superfluous gestures. He knew: the old man was 
dead. 

Dead! He could see now what had happened. The tube had 
become dislodged and the patient had been unable to handle his 
own secretion. He had drowned in his saliva! Harry couldn’t 
believe it. How could an accident like this happen while he was 
on duty! What would Ritchy say? He went to the door and called 
the floor porter. ‘The body would have to be taken to the morgue 
in the basement. Still in a trance he walked back to the office. He 
had to fill out the sheets. That would take time. At least he 
wouldn’t have to call the S.A.R. right away. He must think about 
it, collect himself first. To be sure, he could depend on Ritchy to 
be decent about it. ‘People must die while we learn here,” he had 
said philosophically just the other day while they were having 
coffee in the ruinous old cafeteria. Yes, of course Ritchy could af- 
ford to be generous and would even pat him on the back and say. 
“Don’t worry, old boy.” But then Ritchy hadn’t lost the patient. 

Harry sat down and concentrated on the sheet. He was still 
writing, yet he hardly knew what, when the phone rang. He did 
not raise his head but continued to sit quietly without moving, 
trying not to think about anything until it finally rang itself out. 
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Recollections of Albert Einstein 


BRUNO EISNER 


To reduce, so to speak, to normal measures of the day, a man 
destined for eternity, seems presumptuous. One tries to eliminate 
the distance which exists between the average human being and 
the genius. One tries, as we say in German, “to be with him— 
auf Du und Du.” The English in modern times do not use the 
Thou anymore and Thou is not quite the same as the Ger- 
man “Dw” one says to very near persons—parents, friends, etc. 
So I was first reluctant to say “Du” to Einstein. 

But, fortunately enough, by more accurate reasoning about 
the whole subject, I decided this hesitancy had no basis, because 
here was a man who was so utterly honest and straightforward in 
his thoughts, in expressing them with his naturalness, that his 
“eternity” and his everyday behavior was a unity. 

And he, whose mind wandered as one may say on astronomic 
heights and of whom we might expect that names, achievements 
of others, wouldn’t impress him, was truly humble, always ready 
to appreciate the work of others and do all this with enthusiasm. 
At our first meeting, in the house of a musician where Einstein 
and I sat at both ends of the table, I suddenly heard him say to 
the hostess: “So, this is the well-known pianist Bruno Eisner!” 
which gave me the first illustration of what I said before. He 
often forgot completely that he was the man who turned upside 
down the approach of mankind towards the universe. He was 
just a human being with eyes (how often they were depicted in 
the Einstein literature) so questioning, so full of surprise, so full 
of gratitude for the wonders of this world. And yet, he knew 
more of the answers for these wonders than many others in this 
world. 

My wife and I met the Einsteins in the year 1928. I remember 
this date because I went to Palestine in 1929 on a concert tour 
with a letter of recommendation from Einstein in my pocket. And 
there and also years later, when I made my emigration from Ha- 
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vana, Cuba, in 1936, with his affidavit, I could witness his enor- 
mous popularity. The Consul didn’t speak with me about my af- 
fairs. Einstein was the only topic. Einstein himself made fun 
often of this popularity; so he once said to Mrs. Eisner: “You 
know, the source of my fame is that nobody knows really what I 
have done.” This popularity was somewhat and sometimes ex- 
ploited a bit by Mrs. Einstein who, though a very nice lady, nat- 
ural and warm, was understandably enough so much under the 
spell of this fame that she could not get enough of it. And he was 
in this point a bit weak and gave in to this greediness of hers more 
often than was suitable. 

He was, as probably every genius is, a dreamer and, what only a 
few people know, he spent hours at the piano. Improvising. What 
these improvisations were like, I do not know; Mrs. Einstein told 
me about them. During these hours at the piano, he probably 
came upon his great ideas. He confirmed my guessing about this 
point because, after a sailing trip on the Wannsee, one of the great 
lakes near Berlin, we afterwards went home in the subway and 
there I asked him: “‘Is it not that your ideas come to you by intui- 
tion?” and he answered: “Certainly, all of them. The scientific 
proof comes afterwards.” 

I saw such a formula once on a small table next to his bed where 
he was lying, sick, and I was paying him a visit. I could not help 
but throw a glance at this little piece of paper and with a twinkle 
in his eyes, he said: “Yes, this is the formula for my ‘Field 
Theory.’ ” 

Two words did not exist in his vocabulary; “‘pompousness” and 
“compromise.”” He was naturalness itself. There were no diplo- 
matic thoughts in him. He never gave way to such thinking. I 
guess you all know how he came to the Institute for Advanced 
Studies in Princeton. When Abraham Flexner, with the ten mil- 
lions of the late Mr. Bamberger from Newark, traveled around 
Europe, trying to find the best use for this inheritance, he also 
came to Einstein in Berlin to find out under what conditions 
Einstein would come to Princeton to the Institute, which, as I 
remember at this time, was not yet functioning. 

Einstein said: “It will unfortunately not be possible, because 
I would ask too much money.”” When Flexner asked about the 
sum which Einstein had in mind, Einstein said: “Four thousand 
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dollars.” Whereupon Flexner burst out laughing and said, “I will 
settle this matter with Mrs. Einstein.” His fee was thus ten thou- 
sand dollars. 

His touching modesty was demonstrated in public and in pri- 
vate life. At his fiftieth birthday, the city of Berlin decided to give 
him land and a house. The story ended in a public scandal, the 
ups and downs of which were debated in the press during several 
months. It turned out that the territory which the city planned 
to give Einstein did not belong to it and finally Einstein stopped 
the whole affair by refusing categorically to accept any gift from 
the city. But friends of his, a very wealthy banker and his wife (an 
American) decided to give him a car. This he refused also. I 
remember very well standing with him at the window of his apart- 
ment when he indicated the hackstand in front of the house: “You 
see,” he said, “here is my car, always when I want one.” 

Sailing was one of his passions. First came music, then sailing 
and the beloved pipe which never left him. We were sailing one 
summer afternoon on the Wannsee when he, a very good sailor, 
maneuvered us into a cluster of bushes in the lake where we had 
to stay quite a while before he succeeded in getting us out. He 
was very clever with his hands. I remember one evening in his 
apartment after dinner, as we sat in a corner talking together, he, 
with one hand, was playing with an empty chair. Not for one 
moment was the conversation interrupted, but suddenly the chair 
stood on its two front legs and did not fall nor sway either to one 
side or the other. I am sure that this trick was the result of the 
deep knowledge of the law of balance which he was able to demon- 
strate in practice. I tried, during the last three decades, to do it 
without success, nor could any other people do it. 

And it was after this sailing party when we went back by sub- 
way, that we spoke about the intuition. Also from this trip I have 
an unforgettable memory, which is a touching proof of the 
modesty of a great man. When I dared, for the first time, to ask 
him about the theory of relativity, he gave me a popular example 
of a man walking next to a train. And as he talked on with me 
about his famous theory, he said repeatedly, “One has found this 
and that.” He never said, “J have found it,”’ and he looked rather 
shy and embarrassed. 

I do not like to hero worship this man without speaking of the 
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other side which was in him as well as in everybody. There is so 
very much to worship and it is so easy to do without showing this 
other side, too. This great child with his questioning, naive look- 
ing, black shining eyes, could be very nasty, disagreeable and even 
offensive. This was the other component of his honesty. As I said 
before, “compromise” was the other word which was not in his 
vocabulary. You probably all will remember his public attack in 
the form of a letter which he wrote to a man who had to appear in 
front of the McCarthy Committee. And thus, he never hesitated 
to express his straightforward opinion about things he thought it 
was worthwhile to express. I was a witness a few times to such ut- 
terances, and once I myself suffered because of them. I am sorry 
to mention this because it shadowed somewhat our relations dur- 
ing the last years. The truth obliges me not to hide this fact, and 
I will tell you about it later on. 

It was at a dinner party in one of the great hotels in Berlin, 
where a well-known man (I do not give his name and profession) 
and his wife gave a wedding party to celebrate the marriage of 
their daughter. There were at least two hundred people, celebri- 
ties from the world of literature, music, theater, etc. The Ein- 
steins were of course invited. Einstein did accept this invitation, 
but not without reservations. He made one condition, namely 
that my wife, Mrs. Eisner, should be seated next to him. Ali this 
was arranged when one day before the party the hostess called Mrs. : 
Eisner and said, “Olga, you must do us a favor. Mrs. Bjoernsen 
just arrived from Norway, and of course we invited her. But we 
have to honor her especially. We have to place her next to Ein- 
stein.” “Certainly,” replied Mrs. Eisner, and so she was seated 
across from Einstein who, very rudely, did not speak a word during 
the whole dinner. This was characteristic, because, contrary to 
his goodness and readiness always to help, he could get extremely 
impatient with snobbism. But there was one more reason for his 
behavior. He disliked the host without any special reason. The 
host was a man full of merits, who, from very small beginnings, 
built up a very important institution, known all over Europe. 
Shortly after dinnex, Mrs. Einstein came to me, very excited and 
asking for my help to keep her husband there because he was on 
the point of running away. Finally, he stayed after much per- 
suasion. And it was after this dinner that he spoke to the son of 
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Sigmund Freud, praising Freud as one of the very great men in 
our time and at the same time, he heaped invectives against all 
psychoanalysts, declaring them falsifiers of a great idea. “I admire 
Freud, and I hate psychoanalysts” was his formula. Yes, he could 
be very emotional. 

When I came back from Europe the second time after my emi- 
gration on the French liner “Ile de France,” it was my duty, re- 
quested by Einstein, to contact the son of one of his oldest friends 
on the boat. Strange as it was, I tried to locate him without suc- 
cess, and maybe I did not try hard enough. So, when we visited 
Einstein at his place in Saranac Lake, he was very cool to me, tell- 
ing me in dry, hard words how angry he was. He was right; I 
could not make him believe that I had tried to find the young man. 
Responsibility, duty, must never be neglected. 

A touching proof of this sense of responsibility, one to all 
human beings, even people he never saw, was shown when he got 
once a wire from me, asking for three hundred dollars for a few 
days. This money was for a friend of mine. This friend came one 
morning, telling me quite desperately he had to go to Havana to 
re-enter the States and did not have the necessary money for the 
deposit which Cuba asked and which was given back when one 
leaves the country. The money I asked for arrived a few hours 
later. My friend came back with his papers, Einstein got his 
money, and he never saw the man, nor did he know his name. 

When I came to New York in 1936, Mrs. Einstein rented a room 
for me and paid the rent for one month in advance. The room 
was in the apartment of Dr. Talmey, an eye specialist. He was a 
very small, tiny bit of a man, with a littlke Don Quixote beard. 
His hobby was artificial languages. This man had played a kind 
of historical part in Einstein’s life. About three years older than 
Einstein, he studied in Munich at the time when the Einstein 
family lived there. He was very poor and on regular days during 
the week was a dinner guest at the Einsteins. In gratitude, he 
taught the boy Einstein the first elements of algebra. Einstein 
never forgot his gratitude, and I met him often at the Talmeys 
while I stayed in their home. After Dr. Talmey was dead, he came 
many times to visit his widow and often he invited her to concerts. 

Einstein completely neglected his appearance. His sense for 
proper dressing was nil. This produced comical situations many 
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times. Mrs. Eisner once got a letter from Mrs. Einstein, shortly 
after they fled from Germany, describing their arrival at an Eng- 
lish castle near London where they had been invited. The door 
opened and there stood almost a small army of liveried servants 
who “escorted” the Einsteins to their rooms. Einstein, who had 
brought a small suitcase with him, sat down on the edge of a couch 
and with a tone of deep resignation said, “Oh, I do hope that they 
will forget us.” Another time, when they still resided in Berlin, 
Einstein was invited to a castle in Scotland. Mrs. Einstein neatly 
packed his very small suitcase in which, when she opened it after 
his return to Berlin, she found its contents as neatly and orderly 
wrapped as before. When she praised him for his sense of order, 
he began to laugh like a schoolboy and said: “I have to reveal to 
you a secret; I did not open it at all.” 

In Japan, Einstein, invited for an audience with the Mikado, 
objected strongly to appearing in an evening suit. Only the ut- 
most efforts of the German Ambassador (this happened before 
Hitler's day) to persuade him that the strict etiquette at the 
Japanese Court made it compulsory that he appear in an evening 
suit, and that his presentation at the Court was considered by 
the German Government as an official affair of first order, made 
him finally give in. And since the time was very short, twelve 
tailors slaved twenty-four hours making an evening suit for him. 
Some other time he said to Mrs. Eisner: “Imagine, I found a collar 
which can be washed under the sink. I call it the garbage collar. 
And it is a pity that there is no underwear which could be treated 
the same way, but I guess it would be too harsh to wear anyway.” 

No, he was not vain, with but one exception: his fiddling. I 
wonder whether his fiddling did not mean as much to him as his 
great scientific discoveries, He was genuinely musical. When 
one played with him and he lost his place, one never stopped. He 
jumped in after awhile at the right place. His violin playing was 
mediocre, colorless, but his phrasing was immaculate. After my 
first return from Palestine, we arranged a charity concert for 
Palestine in the house of Franz Von Mendelssohn. I do not re- 
member the real reason why. The program, aside from some 
chamber music and a few solos played by me, contained some 
arias by Bach for alto voice and obligato violin and accompany- 
ing piano. 
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The arias were sung by Mrs. Eisner, whose singing Einstein 
greatly admired, I must say with all good reasons. But at the first 
rehearsal at the house of Mendelssohn, it turned out that the 
violin part was much too difficult for Einstein and it was, by the 
way, very funny to see how Mr. Von Mendelssohn, a most noble 
gentleman and a very good violinist, enjoyed Einstein’s defeat, 
feeling triumphant no doubt over the fact that he could do better. 
The same evening, after this bad rehearsal, Mrs. Eisner took up 
this very delicate matter by calling Mrs. Einstein and saying that 
she had not sung this aria in public for such a long time that many 
rehearsals would be necessary. Therefore, the professor should 
not take this trouble. She would sing a few Schubert songs instead. 

The next morning (the concert took place the same afternoon 
at five o’clock) at seven-thirty, our maid wakened Mrs. Eisner, 
saying that Mrs. Einstein had already called twice. The professor 
had been practicing since six o’clock and was asking for a re- 
hearsal at ten. In snow and rain, we went to his apartment, Mrs. 
Eisner very angry, but seeing Einstein she calmed down and said: 
‘Maybe I stopped a bit of world history. Your time is so precious 
you should not play.” Einstein replied, “Don’t make explanations 
and phrases; the more one has to do, the more time one has. 
Don’t try to fool me; I played badly; let’s try it again.” And really 
it went very well at the concert. Before we went on the stage, he 
touched Mrs. Eisner tenderly on the head with his bow and said, 
“All of you trapped me nicely; you fixed me all right.” 

His fondness for my wife was demonstrated when she visited 
him once in Princeton. The occasion was a performance of the 
Johanne’s Passion by Bach in which one of her pupils sang the 
main part. The New York Philharmonic Orchestra participated 
in this concert, and Mrs. Eisner invited Einstein to come to the 
concert. He accepted, asking her to stay for lunch and dinner after 
the concert. When the special train arrived, there stood Einstein 
on the platform in a shabby sweater and indescribably deformed 
trousers. In his hand, he carried a big palm branch (it was Palm 
Sunday) , which he waved vehemently as he laughed heartily. In 
the background, a lot of people were waiting eagerly to see whom 
the great man was expecting. Einstein did not see them. Around 
him was always a vacuum. 

His appearance was striking, he could not be overlooked. He 
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was rather tall, very erect, with somewhat round shoulders, his 
walk very energetic, his voice thin, and around his lips there gen- 
erally was a shy, embarrassed smile. It was there especially when 
he explained something. 

Coming back to the meeting at the platform in Princeton, my 
wife and he walked hand in hand to a horse cart which took them 
home. When it was time to leave for New York, the horse cart was 
there again and Mrs. Eisner saw Einstein and the cart driver 
laughing heartily together. She later found out why, for when she 
asked the cab driver about the fare upon arriving at the station, 
the driver began to laugh once more. “Yes,” he said, “that’s why 
we were so much amused, the professor and I; it is paid already 
Madam. It was thirty-five cents.” 

I remember a summer afternoon when we visited the Einsteins 
in Caput, a place near Wannsee where the Einsteins resided for 
the summer, an old house with a big garden. The door opened 
and there stood Tarzan, a tall man, half naked except for a pair of 
white soiled trousers, with a shaggy mane flying around the head. 
Later, after the coffee, when we stood around in the garden, sud- 
denly someone shot at us with cherry pits from a tree and out from 
behind this tree jumped again Tarzan with Homeric laughter. 
This time Tarzan had improved his appearance by a fur stole 
hanging around his neck. Yes, he could be a real clown. 

I mentioned before the skill of his hands. Mrs. Eisner had an- 
other more important experience with this ability of his. She, 
having impaired hearing, once complained to him about head- 
aches and he recommended to her an old lady for massage of the 
head. At the same moment, he took her head and gave her a most 
wonderful massage, and it was at this occasion when she expressed 
her surprise that he could do this that he said, “You know, this 
is the reason for my fame, that people don’t know what I am do- 
ing.” This episode produced a most touching effect. Through 
five years Einstein and a physicist, Professor Goldsmith, worked 
on the construction of a hearing machine which at that time did 
not exist. Einstein wrote to my wife a long letter about this from 
Holland. The work was never finished due chiefly to the fact that 
Goldsmith moved to London, where he later died. 


My story has come to an end. I did not see Einstein often during 
his last years. He retired more and more from the outer world, 
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leaving his secluded life in Princeton less and less, and I went on 
with my teaching at the University of Indiana. Yet the recollec- 
tions of him are more and more a treasure of the past. They rank 
as the most precious of my life. How wonderful it was to have the 
opportunity to sit together with a great man in his house and en- 
joy his warmth and the warm atmosphere of his home, and to 
look into those abnormally shining eyes behind which there were 
born immortal thoughts. 


SEMANTICS 


By NORMAN NATHAN 


All words, with argued eloquence, 
May microscope the maze of sense; 
And wizard-like will men expound 
As progress leaps toward larger bound. 


For words are tools of test tube fact 
Experiments may prove exact; 

But where’s the word that will discover 
How man can be, then die forever? 


So spirit says that every word 

We've dreamt of, written, spoken, heard, 
Has one ingredient that’s prime: 

A denotation breathing time. 











The Supreme Court discovers 
human rights 


CLAY P. MALICK 


In New York City a few years ago a man was under investigation 
by police for the murder of his mother and father. It appeared 
that the suspect had often heard his mother and father say they 
would like to die together and this, of course, created a strong 
presumption in the minds of the suspicious police that the son 
had worked on the theory of filial accommodation. For many 
hours day and night the police questioned the suspect without 
extracting a confession. When his vitality was so low he could 
hardly talk, a state-employed psychiatrist was called in, with the 
understanding that the psychiatrist was to give him medical relief 
from a painful sinus infection. In fact the psychiatrist made no 
attempt to help the sinus but rather spent all his time breaking 
the will of the suspect with a kind of questioning that ran like this: 


Q. “I am going to put my hand on your forehead, and as I put my 
hand on your forehead, you are going to bring back all the thoughts 
that are coming into your mind. I am going to keep my hand on your 
forehead and I am going to ask you questions and now you will be 
able to tell me. Now, after your wife left the house Tuesday morning, 
then you couldn’t sleep. Then you got dressed. Your thoughts are 
coming back to you. Answer me. Come on. You can answer. You 
couldn’t go back to bed. What happened next? Speak up. It’s coming 
clear now. You will feel lots better after you tell me. It’s all in a fit 
of argument. Speak up. Speak up. It’s coming clear to you. I have 
my hand on your head. What did you do? Come on.” 

A. “Doc, I can’t think. I need some water. I am not thirsty, but 
my mouth is dry.” 

Q. “Yes, you can. All these thoughts are coming back to you. I 
have my hand on your head. When your father went out, your mother 
talked to you. Then what happened? What did you do to your 
mother? Come on. Speak up. Come on. All these thoughts are coming 
to you now.” 

A. “I can’t think.” 
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It seems that the doctor was somewhat lacking in imagination, 
for after he had shot his first bolt, he kept repeating the same stuff 
to the point of nausea. This went on for two hours, with no 
change in the type of questioning, until the suspect made state- 
ments that might be considered a confession. Strange as it may 
seem the room in which this colloquy took place was wired, and 
detectives in an adjoining room were taking down the conversa- 
tion. 

The state courts of New York ruled that evidence so obtained 
could be admitted in the trial court. The Supreme Court of the 
United States, however, came to the conclusion, not that psychia- 
trists are unconstitutional, but rather that evidence so extracted 
by a psychiatrist could not be used in court without violating the 
due process clause. The suspect might be guilty, the Court in- 
ferred, but his guilt must be established by the use of other evi- 
dence.* 

At about the same time, some detectives in California broke 
into the apartment of a narcotics suspect without a warrant and 
found suspect and wife going to bed. The detectives saw two cap- 
sules on a bed-stand and asked the man what they contained, 
whereupon the man hurriedly picked up the capsules and swal- 
lowed them. Then the visiting police tried to pry them from his 
throat. Not succeeding, the narcotics squad threw him to the floor, 
pounced on him, and sent for an emetic and a stomach pump. 
When the latter arrived, the police disgorged the man of the con- 
tents of his stomach and found, among other odd items, that the 
capsules contained narcotics. The Supreme Court found that such 
a meticulous and intimate method for securing evidence violated 
the due process clause, and hence that evidence so secured could 
not be admitted in the trial court.’ 

It is possible to go on at great length on cases like these in- 
volving rights, for in the field of court procedures alone, I should 
say that, during the last twenty years, the Supreme Court has 
handled a hundred or more such cases along with about two hun- 
dred or more in other areas of human rights. It should be noted 
that all this has occurred within the last twenty years. Noteworthy 
is the fact that, up to the beginning of this short period, no such 
case would have had a hearing. Before that time, if they had 
gotten as far as the docket of the Supreme Court, the latter would 
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have made short work of such claims of the prosecuted to any such 
protection under due process. 

It was in the 1930’s that the Supreme Court handed down two 
decisions that expanded and changed the complexion of civil 
rights as we know them today. In one case the court came to a 
conclusion which had been urged upon it for many years and 
which it had hitherto duly resisted: that the fundamental rights of 
the Bill of Rights must be included within the meaning of the due 
process clause of the Fourteenth Amendment.’ 

This far-reaching decision requires a few words of explanation. 
Up to 1931 the court had taken the position that the first ten 
amendments, commonly referred to as the Bill of Rights, limited 
only the agencies of the federal government. Under such an in- 
terpretation the state agencies were not affected. So far as your 
rights under the first ten amendments were concerned, the states 
could deprive you of your freedom of religion, of the press and 
of speech, of freedom against double jeopardy, and of other rights 
mentioned in that document. Since the decision in 1931 the court 
has decided that the important provisions of the Bill of Rights 
are now included in the Fourteenth Amendment,‘ as if they had 
been written therein; and hence they give you protection against 
all agencies of the state, county, and city governments. Because of 
this decision alone, I would estimate that about 200 cases have 
come to the Supreme Court on a wide variety of citizens’ rights 
hitherto unprotected. 

In the second case a little later the court came to the conclusion 
that the due process clauses in the Fifth and Fourteenth Amend- 
ments demand that all elements of a fair trial must be observed by 
trial courts.” Such a hazy concept as “a fair trial” naturally re- 
quired something more specific, and the decision actually invited 
a flood of appeals to the high court. 

Two examples involving this line of decisions have already been 
given at the beginning of this essay. In addition, cases have been 
flowing into the courts from prisoners who have been incarcerated 
for many years, to test whether their imprisonment had come 
about as the result of “a fair trial.” For example, a Negro in 
Georgia had been convicted of murder in the first degree without 
knowing throughout his trial and appeal the mechanics by which 
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other Negroes had been excluded from the jury. Was this “a fair 
trial’? 

In another case, a defendant was arrested on a Wednesday with- 
out arraignment, without aid of counsel or friends, and without 
advice as to his constitutional rights until the following Tuesday. 
In addition he was placed in solitary confinement in a cell with 
no place to sit or sleep except the floor and was interrogated by 
relays of police officers, usually until long past midnight. The 
high court held that a confession obtained in this manner violated 
due process, and it reversed the conviction. 

In Pennsylvania a man was imprisoned for seventeen to thirty- 
five years when he pleaded guilty to eight charges of burglary, 
twelve of larceny, eight of forgery, and two of false pretense. After 
serving sentence for eight years he appealed to the same Pennsy]l- 
vania court which had imprisoned him for a writ of habeas corpus 
on the grounds that his pleas of guilty were the result of coercion 
and threats by state officers and that at no stage during the original 
trial was he either advised of his right to or given the benefit of 
counsel. The District Attorney asked that the writ be refused 
because of the petitioner’s tardiness in challenging the judgment. 
According to the District Attorney “it would be a waste of time 
and very expensive to the county to go into a hearing to prove 
charges that the defendant could have raised at the time he was 
sentenced eight years before.’’ All through this series of charges, 
which could have resulted in a maximum sentence of some 315 
years, the defendant did not know, nor was he informed, that he 
could have benefit of counsel. He was an ignorant man, had been 
roughly handled prior to arraignment, and had not been granted 
benefit of counsel because, in the words of the District Attorney, 
he “had previous experience in criminal procedure from a former 
case and understood his rights.” The courts in Pennsylvania re- 
fused to grant his request for a writ that would enable him to 
prove these points on their merits. The Supreme Court reversed 
the Pennsylvania courts on the ground that, under the circum- 
stances, he was entitled to a further hearing. These cases illustrate 
the many facets of the “fair trial” doctrine. 


As I review the implications of these two decisions, it seems that 
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we have emerged from a period of almost medieval darkness. It 
indicates a growth of humanism and of conscience in American 
law. Many additional aspects of life are now protected in the 
name of rights. New rights have been added by the dozens for 
American citizens already in jail or about to go to jail and for 
those operating on the outside but who would formerly have been 
successful candidates for imprisonment. Depending upon the 
times and the state of opinions we can all belong to one of these 
categories. The Supreme Court has, since the early thirties, been 
busy rectifying old abuses that we are even now hardly aware of. 
Nearly three hundred decisions have thrown more light on the 
meaning of freedom of religion, press, and speech, and the free- 
dom from unjustifiable incarceration. There has been general 
overthrow of many illiberal practices in the states touching many 
phases of life not necessarily connected with imprisonment. 

Nothing can be farther from the truth than to think that these 
rights have been with us all along but have never been tested until 
recently. A century ago, or sixty, or even thirty years ago, the 
active protection of civil rights which we have received from the 
courts so recently was, in a very real sense, non-existent. Today 
all the fullness of human activity in its manifold expressions of 
freedom is coming up for consideration. In some cases our 
rights lose—the courts are not always consistent—sometimes they 
gain, but at least we are more conscious than ever of our rights, 
and that is the important thing. The exploration of rights has 
barely started. bie 

To say that the rights of American citizens have changed from 
time to time is true, but it is an understatement. Rights are fre- 
quently in a state of flux. Those that seemed so vital to us and to 
our courts at the beginning of the twentieth century are today 
much less important than others. This springs from the fact that 
so many different agencies can now concern themselves with rights 
that we are at the mercy of everything from school boards and 
legislative investigating committees to public opinion and public 
pressure. Let us consider the record. 

For many years after the Civil War the Supreme Court spent 
its time showing that American citizens had no personal rights 
beyond those established by normal constitutional arrangements. 
The Court then thought, for example, that the special rights estab- 
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lished by Congress after the Civil War, for white and colored 
alike, really had no significance. Prior to the Civil War the Dred 
Scott case had denied that Negroes were or could be citizens. 
After the war, when Fourteenth and Fifteenth Amendments con- 
ferred on Negroes the right of citizenship and freedom against dis- 
crimination in voting, the Supreme Court deliberately found ways 
to narrow these Amendments. When, for instance, the Court was 
asked to use the due process clause of the Fourteenth Amendment 
to protect the substantive rights even of white men, the Court 
said that it could not conceive of the due process clause being used 
for such a purpose.® It was designed merely, it said, to give pro- 
tection to the normal procedural rights in court trials within the 
states. 

Congress had also put into the Fourteenth Amendment a clause 
to the effect that the states should not deny to any citizen the 
privileges and immunities of U.S. citizenship. The intention of 
this clause was to protect the new Negro citizens against discrimi- 
nation by the white man’s governments in the states. When the 
first case came up under this clause, the Court could see in it no 
additional rights for citizens and, by a strange interpretation of 
the wording of the clause, the Court reduced it to nothing. To 
this day this clause has never recovered from the blow the judges 
gave it in 1873. When you come before any court in the United 
States, you might as well plead the Sermon on the Mount as the 
privileges and immunities clause of the Fourteenth Amendment. 

In the same amendment there is another clause which extends 
to all citizens equal protection of the laws. When this clause came 
before the Court in 1896 desegregation, of course, was a fighting 
word of infinitely greater emotional content than it is today, with 
lynchings averaging more than two hundred a year. It was the 
Court’s interpretation of the equal protection clause which fas- 
tened Jim Crowism on the United States. It said that segregation 
does not violate equal protection of the laws provided accommo- 
dations for whites and blacks in transportation facilities are sepa- 
rate and equal.’ Thus the color line among millions of our citi- 
zens was retained, although, on the whole, the equal protection 
clause in other legal matters supported a greater proportion of 
rights than the privileges and immunities clause had ever man- 
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Shortly after the Civil War the third clause in the Fourteenth 
Amendment—due process—which was designed to protect civil 
rights against action by the states, came before the Court. To 
begin with, the meaning of the due process clause had had a very 
hazy history, and, for the time, the Court refused to extend its 
meaning in specific instances. When it was urged on the Court 
that the guarantees in the Bill of Rights should be brought down 
into the meaning of the due process clause, the Court resolutely 
refused to do so. To put it briefly the Court held that the guaran- 
tees of trial by jury, indictment by grand jury, defense against 
double jeopardy, protection of religious and political belief, 
freedom of the press, protection against self-incrimination were 
all limitations against the federal government alone because they 
were stated that way in the Bill of Rights. They were not designed 
as restrictions against the states which, as we know now, are the 
chief offenders against these rights. About the only civil rights the 
citizen had in the last third of the nineteenth century lay in the 
failure of absentminded state legislators to pass laws which curbed 
such rights. In the South, of course, Negro citizens had no rights 
anyway. 

Let us pass for the moment from the rights the courts would not 
recognize to those they defended amply. Seventy or eighty years 
ago the major decisions of the Supreme Court were concerned 
with the economic rights—the rights of businessmen and not 
unions to collective bargaining. The judges were human beings. 
They read books and in those books the climate of opinion was 
strong in favor of a free-wheeling economy wherein the greatest 
happiness to the greatest number and the wealth of the nation 
could best be realized if each individual were allowed free scope 
to his initiative and energy unimpeded by government interfer- 
ence. The spirit of Adam Smith and of Herbert Spencer was em- 
bodied in nearly every relevant decision. The judges of that gen- 
eration had been educated on the McGuffey readers, and in their 
youth some of them had undoubtedly read the Horatio Alger 
novels. 

When it came to giving a legal interpretation to these princi- 
ples, the judges found they could use a clause rarely used up to 
that time. This clause appears in two amendments—the Fifth and 
Fourteenth—and says that no person shall be deprived of life, 
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liberty, and property without due process of law. Now what more 
suitable instrument for maintaining free enterprise can be found 
than a clause with ambiguous meaning which had never been 
explained or interpreted? So from about 1880, the plasticity of 
this clause made it come to life in the hands of the judges. 

The right to run your business free from government or from 
any other interference such as labor unions became the touch- 
stone of the meaning of due process. The clause meant practically 
nothing else of a substantive nature. Concrete situations within 
a competitive system came to be read into this otherwise vague 
clause, and it was used frequently against state legislatures which 
were busy at the time trying to interfere with business through 
the milder forms of social legislation. The meaning of due process 
became identified with some of the views of Adam Smith, the 
Declaration of Independence, Herbert Spencer, Ralph Waldo 
Emerson, William Graham Sumner, and others who resented 
government activity. 

Did a state want to adopt workmen’s compensation? For many 
years the states were unable to do so except under rigid conditions, 
for such legislation would otherwise violate the freedom of con- 
tract between employer and worker, a doctrine which was read 
into the due process clause. This same doctrine of freedom of 
contract ruled out minimum-wage and maximum-hour laws and 
attempts to outlaw the yellow dog contracts. Did a state want to 
regulate utility companies and the rates they set? It could do so 
only if the state guaranteed a fair return on the fair value of the 
property devoted to a public use; and even such regulation was 
allowed in only a narrowly limited area of industries. 

Not only was the due process clause the source of the rights of 
businessmen and corporations, but the interstate commerce clause 
—originally a grant of power to Congress—was interpreted in 
such a manner as to convey new rights to businessmen. This com- 
merce clause, according to the Court around 1900, did not give 
Congress power to regulate anything except that which could 
broadly be called transportation and communication: Congress 
could regulate railroads, trucks, busses, aviation, broadcasting; 
but it could not regulate mining, manufacturing, agriculture, or 
labor relations even on the railroads.* Broadly speaking Congress 
could not interfere with the productive side of industrial life. 
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Thus the major segments of economic life were free from federal 
interference by this interpretation of the commerce clause; and 
industry was free from much state interference because of the due 
process clause. A twilight zone lay between—a zone in which legis- 
lative power could not be exerted at all. The upper echelons of 
businessmen thus got great protection from the two due process 
clauses and the commerce clause—a clause which was also origin- 
ally a grant of power to Congress. The rights of the Constitution 
expanded greatly but only for one economic class of citizens, and 
a very small one at that. 

The interpretations just discussed came to focus in a series of 
cases in and around 1895 and continued without much change 
until 1937. The emphasis upon rights was almost entirely eco- 
nomic. Nobody was, at that time, too worried about other civil 
rights, for the limited number of civil rights cases there were had 
been pretty generally disposed of by earlier decisions. For exam- 
ple, because of the large number of religious sects Congress did 
not attempt to establish a state church in violation of the First 
Amendment, so there was no issue here. The states could have 
done so, but establishment of an official religion was out-of-date. 
Citizens were persecuted for their political beliefs, for their associa- 
tions with the wrong people, but only a case or two ever managed 
to come to the Supreme Court. During World War I more than 
4,000 people were jailed for their alleged beliefs or associations, 
but only a few brought the matter to trial—and those were turned 
down. The interpretations favoring business were used in reverse, 
that is, to deny any rights to laboring men and unions. Yellow-dog 
contracts, company unions, and labor injunctions were used quite 
extensively and had the full force of the Constitution behind them. 
The right of laborers to organize was made available only by 
economic strength outside the law. 

Then, on April 12, 1937, the revolution came. More properly i: 
marked the beginning of a legal revolution not yet quite con- 
summated. The Court, by the proper juggling of words, granted 
to its fullest extent the power of Congress over mining, manu- 
facturing, agriculture, and labor relations.® In doing so, the Court 
deprived business of some of the rights it had enjoyed under the 
old interpretations of the commerce clause. Since the commerce 
clause and the due process clauses had worked together like two 
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ends of an accordion, the Court started to interpret the due process 
clauses so as to narrow quite drastically entrepreneurial rights." 
Along with the reduction of this one set of rights the Court began 
to add a wide range of civil rights within the meaning of this 
clause never even brought into the courts before this time. Many 
reasons for this change in the interpretations of the Court have 
been given, but I believe that behind them all lies the increasing 
consciousness of humanistic values among educated people and 
groups all over the country. Significant also is the fact that more 
civil rights have been attacked from more sides within recent 
years. 

Contrast, for a moment, the newly declared rights with those of 
sixty years ago, which I have just described. Under the changes 
in the meaning of the commerce clause since 1937 and the new 
meaning of due process since 1931, the Court has reviewed scores 
of procedures in the state courts and has found them wanting. It 
has said, also, that little children need not compromise their 
belief in God by saluting the flag. Cities may not raise obstacles to 
the practice of religion by preventing ministers from going from 
door to door, from speaking in open places, from distributing lit- 
erature on the streets, to cite only a few of the many specific deci- 
sions enlarging the freedom of religious practices. The Court 
has taken men from prisons after years of incarceration because 
they had had no lawyers and no semblance of a fair trial. It has 
disavowed a concept of due process which made it impossible for 
workers to join unions just as businessmen joined trade associa 
tions. It has allowed workers to bargain collectively for the con- 
ditions under which they shall work. 

The Court’s decisions have made it possible to abolish child 
labor and to establish a system of old age pensions, unemployment 
insurance, maximum hours, and minimum wages. It has been 
protecting peaceful picketing under the freedom of speech clause, 
something that would have been inconceivable before 1931. It has 
eliminated the ‘separate and equal” doctrine and segregation in 
the schools and on busses. It is now applying the Fourteenth and 
Fifteenth Amendments against political parties which, for years, 
it had declared to be private associations and hence beyond the 
reach of constitutional limitations, in order to permit the Negro 
to vote in party primaries. Following the same line of reasoning, it 
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has used the due process clause against private associations like 
labor unions when the latter discriminate against workers in job 
opportunities or in seniority arrangements.” 

Only a few years ago it appeared doubtful that the Supreme 
Court would disturb an investigating Committee of Congress in 
its backhanded suppression of former Communists or fellow-trav- 
elers. However, we had no idea of the extent to which the Court 
was prepared to go in this legal process of humanizing the condi- 
tions of thought and individual choice, for during 1956 and 1957 
the Supreme Court even startled the so-called liberals with a series 
of decisions (which are really an extension of their decisions dis- 
cussed above) to the effect that when a Congressional Committee 
asks questions which are not directly relevant to the legislative 
requirements under which the investigation takes place, the per- 
son is not required to answer."* Witness the old Committee trick 
of asking the person called before them to name other persons 
who had attended a Communist meeting held at some time in 
the distant past. In two cases the Court has refused to uphold the 
action of two states which disbarred lawyers for bad moral char- 
acter because they had once been members of the Communist 
Party but had never displayed any other evidence of “engaging, 
aiding, abetting, or supporting any acts of unlawful or immoral 
activities.” 

As in the cases mentioned at the beginning of this article, the 
Supreme Court last year reversed the death sentence of an unedu 
cated Negro of low mentality from whom the Alabama Court had 
permitted a confession to be forced. 

In retrospect, it seems incredible that the broad unfolding of 
the law protecting civil rights is only a quarter century old. More 
than this the tenor and language of the Court’s opinions are so 
far removed from the puritanical severity, even smugness, of ear- 
lier opinions that one can scarcely believe that they could come 
from the same corporate body. This is not to say that we have 
reached the end of the road in the long struggle for human rights. 
Each generation raises new problems, but it is difficult to see how 
a future Court can stray far from the values which have been estab- 
lished within recent years. 

One final point must be noted. The Supreme Court of the 
United States can concern itself only with a small percentage of 
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situations in which human rights are involved. Moreover the 
justices are products of the society in which they live. They serve 
a two-fold function in that they reflect the sentiments of that 
society, and, at the same time, lay down legal guiding lines for 
further development. There must always be an interplay of ideas 
between social attitudes and court rulings. I cannot conceive of a 
liberal court in an illiberal society anymore than I can conceive 
of the recent decisions as a reflection of anything but a social 
acceptance of higher humanistic concerns. These changes in con- 
stitutional law must be treated as a challenge to the better minds 
in the American community to keep this creative process a 
cooperative effort. 

It is interesting that, at a time when our liberties are threatened 
from abroad, from fascism and communism alike, and when the 
hand of government seems stronger than ever before, we have a 
conservative institution which can expand the liberties for which 
people have been yearning for at least five hundred years. 
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Wayside offering 


ROBIN WHITE 


As they came out onto the hip of the mountain where the path 
overlooked both valley and shola, Cyrus motioned for Diana to be 
still. On the crest of the opposing ridge stood a man, silhouetted 
against the morning sky like a paper cut-out on glass. For a 
moment the man appeared to retain this curious flat immobility, 
at the same time gradually sinking into the yellow field of savanna 
grass; and then Cyrus saw that it was only an illusion of distance: 
as the man’s silhouette continued to diminish, his forward motion 
carried him out onto the slope, imparting to him the dimensions 
of reality. There was at once something so arresting in this simple 
transformation from shadow to substance that Cyrus stood trans- 
fixed with astonishment; for the man was tall and stately, almost 
prophetic, dressed in pastoral clothes, a walking stick in one hand, 
a cloth-wrapped bundle in the other; and the impression he made 
was one of such profound dignity that Cyrus could not help think- 
ing that he beheld not some common shepherd coming down off 
a nameless ridge in the Nilgiris of South India, but Moses de- 
scending Mt. Sinai to strike down all graven images and restore 
to life an order that seemed to Cyrus to be missing. 

It was therefore with considerable disappointment that, just 
as he thought the man’s path would surely cross his own and he 
would have the satisfaction of meeting him face to face, he saw 
him angle sharply away and down out of sight behind a fold in 
the side of the mountain. As suddenly as he had appeared the man 
had vanished, and Cyrus. was left with the uneasy feeling that 
once again he was being victimized by this wilderness. 

He turned to Diana. She was standing off to one side of the 
path, slashing irately with a stick at some rhododendron bushes 
growing just above the shola. The movement disturbed only her 
short dark hair, the rest of her being snugly encased in tough 
riding breeches and an unrevealing plaid vest that pinched her 
long-sleeved white shirt about the armpits. 

“Let’s see what the man’s up to,” Cyrus said, trying to sound 
cheerful. 
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“Suit yourself,” she said. She gave the bushes a last whack and 
came up the path. When he did not move but stood there looking 
dismally at her she said, “Well, what is it now?” 

“Do you feel ill?’ he asked. 

“Of course not,” she replied. ‘““And for heaven’s sake will you 
please put that stupid fob away.” 

Unconsciously he had been twirling his watch fob. He let it 
drop. “I’m sorry,” he said. ‘““And I’m sorry you don’t like spend- 
ing our honeymoon out here. Really I am. But you know I 
couldn’t help it. If you had only given me warning, a chance to 
plan—or something. But I'll make it up to you. First chance I—”’ 

She brushed past him, shaking off the hand he extended for 
her to hold. “Oh, come along and stop gushing. If you want to 
follow your silly old man, let’s follow him.” 

He gave the shoulder straps of his knapsack a hitch and trailed 
her along the path which led around the shola to the other side of 
the valley where the shepherd had disappeared. When they 
reached the spot, Cyrus found to his surprise that the fold did not 
cut back deeply into the mountain as he had expected but opened 
out onto a rolling down of savanna grass boxed in between moun- 
tain and shola and scarred by many little paths leading in from all 
directions like the spokes of a wheel. In the center, where the 
paths converged, was a gathering of hill people. The gathering 
had separated into two groups, men in one, women in the other. 
Some of the older men held palm leaf umbrellas over their heads, 
while others squatted idly chatting or toeing the grass, and one 
man on the edge of the group was busy fashioning a walking stick 
from a sapling by scraping it with a piece of broken glass. The 
shepherd had not joined the group, but had taken up a stand on 
the far side of the clearing and rested solemnly, erect on one foot. 

“Looks like some sort of ceremony about to get under way,” 
Cyrus said to Diana. He undid the knapsack containing the picnic 
lunch and, setting it down, took out his polaroid Land camera. 
“What do you say we go over and find out?” 

“Go ahead,” she said, sitting down. 

He shifted his weight from one foot to the other. “Why do 
you always do that?” he asked. 

“Do what?” 
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“You know very well what I mean. You make me look foolish.” 
“Don’t blame me if you can’t make up your mind,” she said. 
‘‘Now run along. I’m sure they'll be glad to see you.” 

He shrugged and started across the field. The people saw him 
coming and turned to stare. As Cyrus came up to the men’s group 
a few of them gave way and motioned for him to be seated. Cyrus 
sat down stiffly and looked around with a friendly but uncertain 
smile. The group appeared to have formed about a nucleus of 
old men, all dressed like the shepherd, with long hair bound in 
a knot at the nape of the neck. 

Speaking in Tamil, Cyrus asked one of the elders what it was 
all about. When the man gazed blankly at him, Cyrus made the 
gesture for “What is this?” wagging his hand, fingers compressed 
and pointed upward, and indicated the gathering. A younger man 
nodded and in an elaborate series of signs gave Cyrus to under- 
stand that the people were gathered here because someone had 
died. Cyrus nodded, wondering why, if that were the case, every- 
one was so cheerful and where they had concealed the corpse. He 
did not try to press the subject, assuming that further questioning 
might be considered bad taste. 

He looked over to where the shepherd was standing. It seemed 
logical to suppose that if this was a funeral then the dead person 
must have been intimately related to the shepherd. His wife, per- 
haps, Cyrus reflected. Naturally a man should be torn with lofty 
and solitary despair for the woman he loved. Although the 
thought was not nearly so elevating as the idea of Moses, leader 
of the people, coming to deliver the word of God to an unright- 
eous generation, at least it was fascinatingly poetic, and Cyrus felt 
deeply moved for the man, visualizing Diana stiff and ready for 
the grave while he lamented over her. It gave him a feeling of 
unspoken companionship, of common woe, for this fellow-sufferer. 
The more he thought about it the more familiar and right it 
seemed to him, and it was with something of a start that, looking 
back, he saw Diana, still sitting by the knapsack, alive and whole. 

One of the men touched the camera, expressing interest in it. 
Obligingly Cyrus opened it and extended the bellows. This drew 
exclamations of amazement, but when nothing happened, the 
men lapsed into silence. Cyrus smiled, pointed the lens at one of 
the elders and snapped the shutter. Then he took out his pocket 
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watch in order to time the film, giving the fob an affectionate rub 
with his thumb. One of the men at this point had lost interest in 
the camera and wanted to see the watch. Cyrus handed it to him, 
indicating that it should be held to the ear—which the man did, 
smiling with pleasure. Cyrus demonstrated how the fob opened. 
When they saw the dark curl of hair in it, they seemed to know 
what it meant. With something like reverence they handed it back 
to him, refusing to countenance further display. This gave Cyrus 
an exquisite sense of gratification, of oneness with a group that 
understood and respected him, and he tore the film from the cam- 
era and handed it to the elder sitting in front of him. A look of 
delight spread across the man’s face as he dropped his umbrella 
and began pointing repeatedly at his likeness. The picture, still 
moist, changed hands rapidly, becoming quite thumb-marked, 
and Cyrus was confronted with requests for more. He took three, 
and when this did not satisfy the demand, he stood up, cast around 
for a new subject and, seeing the shepherd in his viewer, snapped 
the shutter. But when the picture was ready, the men took one 
glance at it and threw it on the ground. They did not want him 
to take any more and turned their backs to him. It was as if, 
through the agency of the camera, he had reached out and drawn 
into their midst something which they did not want there, and 
by so doing had himself become associated with the object of 
abhorrence. Cyrus folded the camera and picked up the picture. 
He looked at it, a clear, well-balanced shot. ““What the hell,” he 
said, and stuffed it in his shirt pocket, angry that the film should 
have betrayed him when he was on the verge of being a success 
with these people. 

Slowly he left the group and walked back to Diana. She was 
sitting on a tuft of grass, her head resting on her knees. He sat 
down beside her and put the camera away in the knapsack. “They 
were really quite thrilled with the pictures,” he said after a while, 
feeling that he had to say something. 

“How nice,” she said. 

“Shall I take one of you?” he asked. 

“You've already put the camera away,” she said. 

“T can take it out if you like,” he said. 

“Never mind.” 

“Then would you like to hear what I learned?” 
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She glowered at him. “If you want to talk, talk. Don’t keep 
asking my permission.” 

He took off his topi and placed it on the ground. “What is it, 
Diana?” he asked. ‘““Why do you keep picking a fight with me? 
What have I done? Can’t you let me know? Do you want to go 
back to the traveler’s bungalow? Are you still annoyed about the 
fob? Is that it? If you’d only let me explain how sorry—”’ 

“You talk too much,” she said. “I just wish you’d shut up.” 

Below, in the men’s group, there was a sudden stir of excite- 
ment. Uncertainly Cyrus got to his feet and saw that a band was 
coming towards them. At that distance it was impossible to dis- 
tinguish any sound, but he could see the sunlight glinting off the 
musical instruments. There were four players altogether. All four 
wore bright red sashes, like government peons, and the two lead- 
ing the way had some sort of flag tied to their wrists and hanging 
down before them. Following the band off to one side were two 
other men. Cyrus knew they were not part of the band because 
one wore the tight-fitting top-coat of a forest warden, and the 
other was in the khaki uniform of the South Indian police. 

The first noise Cyrus heard was the faint pulsation of the drum, 
and then as the band swung around the hip of the hill and onto 
the open down, the screaming of the reed instruments and the 
flute burst suddenly upon the silence. Marching out of step, the 
little crew approached and took up a stand near the women who 
immediately commenced to wail. The men exhibited no signs of 
grief or interest in the women’s activities, but continued to amuse 
themselves variously, indulging in hand wrestling and trials of 
strength. 

The constabie and forest warden meanwhile had taken up their 
position above Cyrus and Diana, and when Cyrus turned to look 
at them, the constable, who had apparently been waiting for just 
such an opening, saluted and came over to join him. ‘ 

“Permit me to introduce, sir,” he said “that I am constable 
Venkatasami, witnessing this most sad occasion on behalf of Gov- 
ernment. My companion in attendance is come for to see that 
none of the forest rules are violated. May I please to be of 
insistance?”’ 

Cyrus extended his right hand. “Very thoughtful of you, con- 
stable,” he said. “I’m Cyrus Mundy, and this is Mrs. Mundy.” 
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‘How do you, Madame?” the constable said. 

Diana nodded but did not get up. 

“They tell me this is a funeral ceremony,” Cyrus said. 

‘Alas, yes,” the constable said. “It is for a young woman, of 
Madame’s age, no less. Very sad, very-very sad indeed.” 

‘And that man standing over there by himself?” Cyrus pointed 
to the shepherd. “Is he the woman’s husband?” 

“Ah, such grief, sir,” the constable said, shaking his head so 
that Cyrus did not know whether he meant “yes” or “no.” “But 
alas, he stands apart for much sadder purposes. You see these peo- 
ple are Todas. You have perhaps heard of them. Quite usually 
several men are pooling their resources and ganging up on one 
wife in common. Such was the case with the young woman. Her 
husbands four are all attendant in the men’s group. But this miser- 
able fellow had the bad luck simply to be her lover. He was not 
permitted to take her to wife because the other four were brothers 
and wished to keep the matter in the family. I am told, however, 
that the wretched female returned the man’s love, and when she 
could not be possessed of him, she flung herself into the water 
and so deceased herself. It is a most sad affair, sir. My heart ver- 
itably weeps to think on it.” At this the constable whisked out a 
bright red kerchief and blew his nose violently. He did not put 
the rag away but continued to hold it to his face. 

“A relative of yours?’ Cyrus asked. 

The constable blew his nose again. ‘Kindred spirit, sir.” 

Cyrus nodded, bothered by the thought that the shepherd had 
made a descent in dignity from Moses on Sinai, to an anguished 
husband, to a common paramour. It seemed to change the com 
plexion of Cyrus’ feeling for the man, adding weight to the 
antagonism of the men’s group. But the grief at any rate was still 
a real and beautiful thing. 

“Rather poetic, this,’ he said to Diana. 

“You mean nauseating, don’t you?” she replied. 

That stung him. “Why do you try to spoil everything?” 

“Nonsense,” she said. “It was all quite rotten before we ever 
got here.” 

Further down the field by the shola a small group of men was 
signaling with their tunics. Both groups promptly got up and 
headed towards them. Cyrus, flanked by Diana and the constable, 
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had to trot to keep up. Opposite an entrance in the dense under- 
growth of the shola, the band started playing again while some 
girls tried to make what the constable called “‘sacred fire” by rub- 
bing sticks together. These efforts failing, the girls gladly accepted 
the use of a cigarette lighter which Cyrus offered. 

The shepherd had moved in closer, and when one of the elders 
motioned that everything was ready, he followed the men’s group 
into the shola. The constable pointed out that, except for rela- 
tives and guest visitors, only men were allowed to enter the sacred 
spot. Diana at first refused to go near the shola, but Cyrus insisted 
until she gave in. The men had congregated near a semi-circular 
clearing before a large tree in the trunk of which a hole had been 
cut. One of the elders reached into the hole and removed what 
appeared to be a piece of charred bone wrapped in long black 
hair. A tunic was spread on the ground, the hair unwrapped from 
the bone and burned with some incense in an iron ladle. Then the 
bone was placed on the tunic. One of the men produced a bamboo 
container of oil and anointed the bone liberally, whereupon all 
the men burst into a frenzy of wailing, each man in turn kneeling 
down to touch the bone fragment with his forehead. 

Cyrus had to shout to make himself heard over the noise. “I 
don’t understand,” he said to the constable. ““Where’s the corpse?” 

The constable, visibly moved by the proceedings, was unable to 
speak for several minutes. He lowered his handkerchief long 
enough to explain that the woman herself had died over two 
months ago and had been cremated in the Green Ceremony, and 
that this was a celebration called the Dry Ceremony performed 
over a fragment of her skull in order to let the spirit rest in peace. 
Cyrus looked at the shepherd. He almost wished he had not asked 
about the woman, because learning that her death was a stale thing 
spoiled this intense and rather wonderful grief the shepherd 
carried with him, making it all seem rather farcical. 

When the men finished with the skull fragment, they took it 
outside the shola where the women wept and moaned over it. 
Gloomily Cyrus followed Diana up to the tuft of grass where they 
had left the knapsack. He was doubly confused now, both by her 
hostility and the emptiness of the ceremony. In a sort of helpless 
despair he asked, “Why are you this way to me, Diana? Why do 
you act as if you don’t love me?” 
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“Perhaps because I don’t,” she replied curtly. 

“You're quite right in being sharp with me,” he apologized for 
her. “It was a foolish question to ask.” 

Clouds were beginning to creep over the ridge of the hills and 
sift damply down into the valley, blanketing the savanna grass and 
jungle. It seemed to make the sandwiches Cyrus had prepared 
singularly gummy and unpalatable, and with mechanical stub- 
bornness, he unfolded them from the waxed paper and fed him- 
self. He could not believe that Diana was really serious, but he 
was afraid to press the subject. He told himself it was probably all 
due to fatigue, part of her anger at having to spend the honey- 
moon in the hills, the newness of living together, and her annoy- 
ance with the watch fob. He reasserted these apologies for her 
without enthusiasm, having lost some sense of purpose. He was 
still very anxious to make up to her, however, and solicitously 
offered her sandwiches and things to drink. When she refused, 
saying she was not hungry, he did not know what to do and forced 
himself to eat everything. The worst of it was that he, too, had 
lost his appetite. 

“Do you want to go back?” he asked Diana. 

“What for?” she said. “There’s nothing else to do.” 

“We could play cards, or something.” 

She lit herself a cigarette. “Cards,” she said, letting the smoke 
out with a hiss. ““My God!” 

The ceremony had paused temporarily while the people ate 
whatever refreshment they had brought along. The shepherd did 
not seem hungry and still balanced tirelessly on one foot. Cyrus 
saw that he had rolled himself a wad of betal which he masticated 
slowly, working up a red saliva which he ejected occasionally be- 
tween his upper front teeth. The man with the walking stick had 
not yet finished his task and was scraping industriously with the 
glass, holding the longest strip of scraping in his mouth as a sort 
of record. The photos Cyrus had taken had now been handed over 
to the women’s group, and even though the sun no longer pene- 
trated the clouds, the older men held their umbrellas over their 
heads. 

After a while the constable and forest warden, who had gone 
off during the first part of the lunch break, returned, mysteriously 
refreshed. The procession was again formed, and the people head- 
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ed up the valley away from the shola. Cyrusand Diana trailed along 
after them, and presently the path left the valley and followed 
the crest of the hill. When they reached a high point under a 
little grove of mimosa trees overlooking a marsh in the next valley, 
the procession halted near two large stone-walled kraals, and here 
the people were joined by several other groups, each bearing skull 
fragments. As the groups advanced towards each other, the men 
linked arms and, keeping step, cried out “Yo-huh-huh! Yo-huh- 
huh!” Just outside the first kraal, the bone fragments were placed 
on the ground and jointly mourned over by all three groups. 
Diana sat down on a stone while Cyrus loosened his knapsack. 
Suddenly he noticed that the shepherd for some reason had re- 
lented of his isolation and now joined the group. This struck him 
as being so odd that he sought out the constable to ask why. 

“It is now time for the sacrifice,” the constable said. He pointed 
to a handful of men leaving the kraal. ‘““They will go in search of 
a water buffalo, and then we shall surely see some sport.” 

“But that solitary fellow,’ Cyrus said, “why is he joining the 
group like that?” 

“Oh, it is quite all right for him to mingle with these other 
people. Only the husbands of the deceased are being put out with 
him, which is quite natural. And they carry much influence in 
their own band of course.” 

“T thought he wanted to be alone,” Cyrus protested. 

“Then perhaps he no longer wishes it,” the constable said. 

To Cyrus the whole thing was becoming quite complex and un- 
reasonable. When the detachment of men returned, they drove 
before them a small herd of buffalo which they chased onto the 
marsh. At this the men in the kraals all began shouting. The 
younger and more athletic of them rushed down and tried to seize 
the horns of the nearest buffalo. For a while there was a lot of 
shouting and pushing back and forth, and then suddenly, with a 
sharp twist, the buffalo drove a horn up between a man’s legs, 
hurled him aside and made good its escape. The injured man got 
to his feet, unsteadily, holding both hands between his legs to 
stanch the thick flow of blood. Several of his companions helped 
him up the slope to the kraal where he was made to sit with the 
elders and given a drink of ganja to kill the pain. He looked very 
pleased with himself, and as the dope began to have its effect, he 
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got up and staggered around, bragging about his wound to the 
women and cheering the other men on. 

Another buffalo had now been cornered, but the men, wary 
from the results of the first attempt, seemed reticent to engage the 
horns. Cyrus saw the shepherd gird up his vashti and run down 
to join the combat. The men let him through, and for a moment 
he stood alone, circling the frightened buff. At a distance it 
seemed to Cyrus that the lean human body would be no match 
for the large and sinewy bull, but on a sudden the shepherd flung 
himself forward under the buff’s neck and seized the horns, twist- 
ing them down. For a moment the beast swayed awkwardly and 
then fell to the ground. The constable, beside himself with excite- 
ment, explained to Cyrus that it was all a matter of levers. If the 
buffalo’s neck could be bent down to a certain point and twisted, 
it put a strain on the spine which made the beast incapable of 
resistance. The other men now swarmed over the animal, grab- 
bing at its legs and tail, some of them being abruptly kicked off. 
By means of vines and tunics, however, they managed to incapaci- 
tate the hind legs, and then one of the men got a grip on the buff’s 
testicles and squeezed until the kicking stopped. The band went 
down to meet them, and they began dragging the buff up the hill 
towards the kraal with much wild cheering and shouting. In front 
of the kraal, the buff was turned over on its stomach and held, by 
sheer weight of numbers and continued application of pressure to 
its testicles, head down, froth blowing at its nostrils. Then a cloth 
was placed over it, and the shepherd, taking up an ax one of the 
elders held out to him, began chopping a hole in the animals’s 
head. Cyrus turned away, suddenly furious with the whole process 
and with the way these frenzied people pressed forward to touch 
the bull’s brains. As he turned, he saw that Diana had left her seat 
on the stone and come forward to watch. 

“Enjoying the show, Madame?” the constable asked. 

Cyrus spoke for her. “She loves the sight of blood,” he said with 
a viciousness that made her look quickly at him. 

“But then, don’t we all, sir,” the constable said cheerfully. 

The shepherd had now left the group and put his ax aside. He 
was carrying with him a small bundle wrapped in cloth. At one 
end of the kraal he stooped, dug a shallow hole, and dropped the 
bundle in it. Then he covered it with dirt, marked the spot with 
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three large stones and, taking up his stick and tunic, walked away 
into the mist. 

‘Why did he do that?” Cyrus asked the constable. 

The constable had been fixing himself a wad of betel. He 
worked it up into a cud and made a test spitting to see if it was red 
enough. “It is a wayside offering,” he said casually. “Some charm 
he values he has buried in remembrance of his deceased love.” 

“But why? What will become of him now?” Cyrus pressed. 
“Will he continue to be lonely on account of the woman lh 
could not have?” 

“Oh, no, sir,” the constable said. ““You misunderstand. He will 
not trouble himself about the woman any more. The matter is 
quite closed as far as he is concerned. By making this offering he 
has freed himself from his obligation to her ghost and will now 
go out and find himself another woman.” 

“T don’t understand,” Cyrus said. “He was in love with her. 
He just can’t give her up. Not like that. It isn’t right.” 

“Now I ask you, sir,’”’ the constable said, politely amused, “how 
can the dead be of any service to the living?” 

“T didn’t mean it that way,’ Cyrus said. He bowed his head, 
realizing that he had been talking in terms of his relation to Diana. 
“Oh, my God,” he muttered. “It can’t be.” 

“Are you ill, sir?” the constable asked. “Try betel.” 

Cyrus shook his head. Then he noticed that Diana had already 
slipped away. He took his knapsack and started after her. She had 
a good head start on him and was walking with a curious hurried, 
limping stride as if she couldn’t make up her mind whether to 
run or walk. At the top of the hill where the path followed the 
crest, she looked back and, seeing him coming after her, broke 
into a run. Her flight spurred him into furious pursuit. “Stop!” 
he shouted. But she kept on running, and her head start carried 
her down the hill and onto the open field near the shola before he 
could catch up. When he did, he grabbed her by the hair and 
spun her around. 

“Listen,” he said, panting, “if you don’t love me, why did you 
marry me?” 

She stared at him in wide-eyed silence, her chest heaving. 
“Answer me!” he said. 
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She attempted a painfully bored sigh. “My God but you're 
stupid,” she said. ‘““Can’t you guess?” 

‘Tell me!” he nearly screamed. 

“Well, then because I’m pregnant.” 

“What?” he said, as if he had not heard. 

“Enceinte, inseminated, heavy-with-child!” she said harshly. 

In a sort of blind desperation he began pommeling her with 
the bottom of his fists. They were short, ineffectual blows but 
came at her so suddenly that she fell backwards before she could 
step out of his way. “Why did you do it?” he said, standing over 
her. 

The use of force seemed to smash the source of her insolence. 
The hard mask of boredom disintegrated, and her face crumpled 
into an almost ugly expression of pain. “Freddy left me,” she said, 
wiping a small drop of blood from her lip with the back of her 
hand. 

“Freddy?” he said vaguely, as if he was beginning not to hear 
again. 

“You wouldn’t know him,” she said. “We were going to be 
married and he left me. What else could I do?” 

“You could have told me,” he said. 

She shook her head. “Everytime I got up enough nerve, you 
began apologizing for the way I was behaving. You and your damn 
watch fob. All the time you kept apologizing. I couldn’t help it.” 

Around him the air seemed full of buzzing things. He fought 
with himself to shut them out and come to grips with the meaning 
of what was happening to him. “Diana?” he said. She looked small 
and far off. 

She got up and walked uncertainly away from him, glancing 
back to see if he meant to follow. For several minutes he did not 
move but stood swaying dizzily. In the silence he could hear his 
pocket watch ticking minutely. He took it out and began pulling 
at the fob. At first it would not come off. He tugged at it fran- 
tically, the tears running down his cheeks. When the worn leather 
suddenly gave, he looked unbelievingly at the watch in one hand 
and the fob in the other and then threw them both away as if they 
were something filthy he had picked up by accident. Slowly he 
started up the path after his wife. He was crying uncontrollably 
now, bubbles of mucous forming at the end of his nose. 
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Disquieted Graham Greene 


MAX COSMAN 


Like the spirit in Wordsworth’s poem, Graham Greene continues 
to haunt, to startle and waylay. A certain reason no doubt is his 
narrative skill. He can tell a story with the best of them, and tell 
it with artistic consciousness, thus satisfying the essential require- 
ments for a novel as laid down by a Somerset Maugham on the 
one hand and a Henry James on the other. And he is consistent 
in his craft. Liveliness and weight are in the entertainments—his 
term for lighter works like Orient Express and Loser Takes All— 
and they are in the novels or serious efforts, ranging from The 
Man Within through Brighton Rock, The Heart of the Matter, 
The End of the Affair to The Quiet American. They are present 
even in his miscellanea so that his travel books and criticism are as 
characteristic as his short stories and plays. 

As if his ability as narrator were not sufficiently provocative of 
interest, he has had a recurring assist from successful movies based 
on his works. Anyone who has seen his harrowed priest or pity- 
driven policeman or wide-eyed lad confronting evil will not read- 
ily forget them. This achievement on the screen, by the way, is 
not accidental. The fact is that for a period of his life he was an 
active reviewer of film fare, and as a student of creation’s way, 
he was bound to learn plot line and visual movement, those 
minimal essentials for film writing. 

Additional celebrity came to him when he ran afoul of our 
McCarran Act. The proceedings, as so often is the case, credited 
neither the Act nor him. They spread his name in the usual 
blatant way and in a context that could not have been other than 
painful. Not unlikely, the animus stirred up in him must have 
gone into the writing of The Quiet American. But had the novel 
been born of even more violent cause, it could not have been more 
calculated to engender notoriety. Readers have not yet stopped 
conning its sour appraisal of America’s participation in Indo- 
China affairs and, by a remove, of her participation in the affairs 
of the world. 
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But whether Greene’s political judgment is sound or flawed, 
whether his membership of four weeks in the Communist Party 
was an undergraduate prank or a foreshadowing of adult sinister- 
ness, whether his film popularity indicates an accomplishment in 
folk art or augurs a lapse in aesthetic austerity, whether his incur- 
sions on the stage are achievements in another field or examples 
of that deference to the dramaturgic which seizes on men of 
letters, there is no question about his high status as writer. Cate- 
goric nomination being a dubious thing, it is futile to rank him 
first among novelists, as admirers of his have. This much should 
be said though: as in the work of other contenders for top honors, 
say Evelyn Waugh and Joyce Cary, the seriousness that marks his 
writings enables him to project matter of first-rate import. 

Seriousness, though it derives from some philosophy in common, 
is idiosyncratic. Kierkegaard’s comes with despair. Heidegger’s 
with dread. Sartre’s with nausea. Greene’s, it can be said, shows up 
with disquiet. Now disquiet, no less than any other sensitivity, is 
related to a man’s background. A George Orwell, uneasy because 
he has helped to perpetuate domination, never gets over a need to 
atone. A T.S. Eliot, by contrast, discomfited by leveling mores, 
finds it necessary to scorn equalization whenever he can. Neither 
democratic nor authoritarian, Greene is theopathic. The poles of 
his field of tension are Christ and himself. 

The Swiss writer C. F. Ramuz was profound when he wrote, 
“Everyone ends by reaching God, or by attempting to reach God.” 
Greene’s attempt took place in 1926 when he entered the Roman 
Catholic Church. Attempt is advisedly used, for conversion, it is 
clear, brought him no assurance, not even what Gabriel Marcel 
has called “the lethargy of devitalized doctrine.” What it did brine 
him was a vast body of subject matter to doubt. May it not be a 
sensing of this tendency on his part that draws him animadversion 
from pietistic Catholics? His questionings, to be sure, are in the 
realm of thought not dogma. In this sense he is justified in think- 
ing his approach to faith to be primarily through the mind. But 
this is far from his being, as he has claimed, intellectual in his 
approach. His temperament is against that. With an affective per- 
sonality that makes terms like love, hate, seedy chronic with him, 
he constantly reveals how emotionally private is the significance 
he gives to ideas secular or theological. 
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Compulsiveness may be read either in affirmation steeped in 
denial or in denial steeped in affirmation. Greene’s compulsiveness 
is typically illustrated in the first category by his apostate priest 
who dies in the name of a calling even as he is a caricature of it 
otherwise; and, in the second, by his journalist in Indo-China who 
prides himself on living without God and decalogue even as he 
deplores their absence. 

In another man, juxtapositions like these might very well spell 
out opportunism. They would at least leave an imputation of 
insincerity. But in Greene ambivalence is proof of sincerity. An 
honest person in a world he never made, he searches for himself 
as his protagonist in The Potting Shed does. Such search invari- 
ably runs the gauntlet of irreconcilables and Greene is not una- 
ware of the hurt that comes from committing oneself to a given 
side. This has never prevented him from making his choice in 
consonance with integrity rather than with safety or duty. 

Witness the issue involved in what David Daiches has named 
private truth and public truth. It cropped up for Greene in Why 
Do I Write? an exchange of views with Elizabeth Bowen and V. S. 
Pritchett. Equating the writer with private truth, and pressures 
of society (those exerted by political or religious group, by uni- 
versity or employer) with public truth, he distinguishes between 
the imagining self (the writer in him) and the believing self (the 
practicing Catholic in him) and states unequivocably that where 
the imagining self is concerned “disloyalty” to the believing self 
is a virtue. 

His independence of view is of a piece with something he wrote 
on another occasion to The Times in regard to censorship and 
the Index. “In common with many other Catholics,” so goes his 
communication, “I have little regard for the Index in the rare 
cases when it deals with imaginative writing. The Roman Index 
is not an infallible document and sometimes makes mistakes as 
absurd and regrettable as British judges, juries, and magistrates.” 
The position is forthright: truth as the imaging self sees it is the 
truth. In choosing it Greene joins the ranks of those who are 
now establishing an ethic for literature. 

Denial of proscription by creed and corresponding claim for 
prescription by art, that is, election not of communicant but of 
communicator, has a local name and habitation. It is French 
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Catholic and is the hallmark of such men of letters of France as 
Léon Bloy, George Bernanos, and Francois Mauriac. Greene’s 
literary tutors for a time, they afforded him patterns of devo- 
tion and conscience, piety and private judgment that have caused 
an analyzer of such positions, Rayner Heppenstall, to see them 
as a progress toward personal myth in Christianity. 

This of course is for theologians to decide. What concerns us 
at the moment is that Greene makes free of dogmatic restraint 
because like his French brethren he finds his prime arbiter not 
in the Church but in the Being that gave rise to it. His adoration, 
it should be stressed, is not bumptious. That would be pride 
and Greene is a very humble man with, if anything, an excessive 
fear of pride. Indeed this fear has been inexorcisable in him either 
by the substantial or by the continued honors that have been his. 
It is as lively today as it was when in paying homage to Marjorie 
Bowen he spoke of ‘‘the sense of doom that lies over success—the 
feeling that the pendulum is about to swing.” 

If such feeling has something Hellenic about it, the punish- 
ment of pride as celebrated in Greek drama, it owes something 
too to the Hebraic concept of Job, the good man brought to vast 
suffering in test of his faith. But its traumatic component is 
actually the New Testament account of the Son of God. Elements 
of the narrative appear like stigmata in Greene. 

No one acquainted with his work can fail to note his use of 
Christ’s betrayal. The “Judas complex,” as he calls it in an ex- 
plicit reference, is employed again and again. There are partial 
villains like Harry Lime in The Third Man. And there are those 
full-blown, unmistakable, trusted yet giving the kiss of identifica- 
tion: Andrews in The Man Within, Anthony in England Made 
Me, the mestizo in The Power and the Glory. But these are overt 
examples. There are many others, subtler in their kinship to 
Judas but just as illustrative of his treachery. 

Greene’s adumbration of Christ appears also in personal re- 
actions. Did the Master have a repugnance for carnality? Greene 
for all his literary use of sex life exhibits a bitterness towards it, 
a despair over its powers which are very unexpected from a man 
dealing with the affairs of men. As a writer reporting objectively, 
he may well have seen Pinkies, Jameses, and Ravens shrinking 
from contact with women, but it is not unapparent that such 
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neuroticism is approved by him. Even when he portrays individ- 
uals so to speak exempt from adolescent fixations, D in The Con- 
fidential Agent, Michael in The Living Room, and, most miser- 
able of all, Conrad in It’s a Battlefield, he points to an alienation 
in sexual congress as if participation in it leaves participators far 
from content. Curiously, too, in a number of the couplings—that 
of The Living Room comes readily to mind—it is the female that 
makes the overtures and she is always the younger of the pair. 
Trailing Biblical reminiscences, Greene obviously thinks contact 
between man and woman inevitable but essentially corruptible. 

He extends the judgment to maturity as a whole. Now this 
stage of life commonly impresses us as desirable. It does not so 
impress Greene. He questions it as Christ did, and again like 
Christ he has a compensatory interest in childhood. To him, too, 
children are truly the possessors of Paradise or should at least be 
suffered to come to it. That they are prevented, alas, is in the very 
nature of achieving maturity. This is made clear in autobio- 
graphic passages in Another Mexico and The Lost Childhood and 
in that odd compilation, The Old School, and it is given extension 
wherever else in his books children appear. Indeed these—the 
boy in The Basement Room is typical—are invariably invested 
with pathos, as if to be alive in an adult world is already a doom. 
Kenneth Allott and Miriam Farris in their study of Greene’s 
art are to the point when they speak of his “nostalgia for the lost 
innocence of childhood.”” One could add to the thought satirical- 
ly by saying that on one side of him Greene is a most reluctant 
adult. 

The reluctance, however, has not prevented him from wander- 
ing through the deserts even as his Templet did. Europe, Brazil, 
Africa, America, Mexico, Indo-China—where has he not been, al- 
beit seeing everywhere the same waste lands, meeting everywhere 
men and women like stones or crawling things, hearing every- 
where in crevice after crevice the Arch Fiend a-whisper with foul 
suggestions. Is Satan an abstraction to Greene? Not at all. Like 
his contemporary Papini, or, going back, like his predecessors 
Manichaeus and the rest, or, reaching farther back still, like the 
One who informs existence for him, he looks upon Satan as an 
actuality in the cosmic scheme, a savage concretion. That is why 
he can employ a phrase like “perfect evil walking the world” and 
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mean it to be more than a metaphor. And why in a story like 
The Hint of an Explanation or like The Destructors, he achieves 
a quality of parable as if behind the figures dealt with there really 
were two opponents coming to grips as of old. 

Coming to grips, of course, for the souls of those about them. 
These for Greene as for Christ are more apt to be publicans, har- 
lots, lechers, criminals—seedy little people in general—than smug, 
self-assured Pharisees, starched in dress and in outlook. In this 
respect Greene’s prejudice is nobler than George Orwell’s sar- 
casm of “cult of the sanctified sinner” would imply. It brings us 
back to a debt he has to other French tutors: to the Curé d’Ars 
admitting to his mind every impurity, to Péguy challenging God 
in the cause of the damned. For to Greene the appalling mystery, 
as Francis Wyndham has indicated, is God’s love moving through 
a ravaged world to those that are ravaged. In that mystery Greene 
includes all that give themselves in sacrifice for someone loved, 
all who dying like the whiskey-priest “knew now that there was 
only one thing that counted—to be a saint.” 

Immolation as intercessor’s gift is surely the most distinguishing 
stigma Greene has acquired from his contemplation of Christ. It 
combines death dealt by self (he has a predilection for this as 
The Revolver in the Corner Cupboard and other disclosures 
show) with the only justification for such death. It explains why 
in a Scobie or a Rose—two symbols that deserve fresh attention— 
he presents what is technically suicide and yet, if a premise be 
granted, is something else: a mortal following the lead of The 
Immortal. 

We are here at the core of Greene: his acceptance of Christ, his 
belief in patterning oneself on Christ, his interpretation of the 
saint as one who through self-sacrifice becomes like Christ. Note 
too that though sainthood is the point, the edge, and the direction 
of existence, Greene’s saints are never hagiographically-carved nor 
stained-glass creations. To the contrary: they are poor ordinary 
creatures immersed in the bruise and defeat of life, weak with 
human frailties that bedevil them night and day. But their as- 
sumption of sainthood—that is indisputable the moment they 
make the great leap. 

Greene’s disquiet assumes form now. It does not arise neces- 
sarily from reflections on the scarcity of saints. No, it springs full 
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grown, as I see it, from something terribly personal—the hesitancy, 
perhaps the inability, of a certain person that he knows better 
than anyone else to take the leap to sainthood. 


HOLLY WREATH 


By ALBERT HOWARD CARTER 


Into my winter comes green holy holly, 
Greening a lifeless, snow-bleached, wasteland grime, 
With pointed spines, puncturing green folly, 
Spanning my life, seasoned by graceless time. 
Male and female created He them both 
(Curved and pointed; berried, without) 
Variously pointed into life, nothing loath 
To have the red and green beyond our doubt. 
Leave the green leaves, and leave the berries buried 
In round eternity of Christmas wreath, 
Returning year on year as it has merried 
Joys and sorrows, sorrows with joy beneath. 
Green life, red blood, round joy our time to span 
The Child is wholly given: Lo! the God-Man. 
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Journalism’s greatest sin 


NORMAN E. ISAACS 


In thinking about the deficiencies in contemporary journalism, 
I find it useful to recall what Ralph Crosman, former director of 
the School of Journalism at the University of Colorado, often said 
on the subject. He was not only a newspaperman from the day 
when as a boy of fourteen he began by setting type on a country 
weekly in Tennessee but he was also a brave and honest man. 

He came to Colorado in his twenties, and he held various news- 
paper positions in Fort Collins and Denver. He could boast that 
he had held virtually every job there was to hold on a newspaper, 
either in the front office or back shop. Then he devoted the last 
three decades of his life at the University to what he called being a 
“coach” in journalism. 

Perhaps the best description of his credo came from his own 
lips when he addressed ‘the Inland Press Association eleven years 
ago. Defending himself during an acrimonious debate on news- 
paper morals and ethics, he said this: 


I am a devoted member of the newspaper profession and have been 
for forty years. ... For the last twenty-five, I have been watching from 
the sidelines, where I have been able to see the plays, observe the 
fumbles, detect the offsides, the holding, the slugging, the clipping, 
the interference better than if I had been on the team. I love our 
profession. Having devoted my life to it, it hurts me when I see it 
failing, when I hear it criticized. . . . I am doing my part to help it 
function as it should. 


He told his audience of publishers that day that too many of 
them had become so absorbed in their business problems that they 
had lost sight of their responsibilities to give the people what they 
needed. And he added that these publishers had to learn to listen 
to their critics instead of “resenting and resisting them.” Other 
people have said things like this. But few people were saying them 
who were in Ralph Crosman’s position. He was directing a 
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journalism school—and in a state-supported institution. He was 
subject to direct attack from the publishers in his own state. 

Others of us who criticize the profession are far less vulnerable. 
Like Ralph Crosman, I have not dedicated a career in journalism 
to sit by silently, wringing hands, while a noble calling is twisted 
out of context by charlatans. But that I can say so freely is largely 
due tgster@“Tact that I work in an enterprise where owner and pub- 
lisher believe devoutly in a free press—and in the right of their 
colleagues to speak their pieces, even when they may disagree. 
This is when journalism is worthwhile. 

The title of my article sounds, of course, like an easy catch-all, 
a sort of all-purpose garment. But it wasn’t chosen lightly. As I 
was seeking to clarify my thoughts, I consulted some of my col- 
leagues on their feelings. All of us inevitably tend to keep stress- 
ing our pet interests or peeves. I am no exception. So I was 
curious as to how others were feeling about the present state of 
journalism. 

I must confess to being surprised—even startled—by the curious 
unanimity of the replies. I had expected that some would men- 
tion the problem of getting more topflight young people into 
newspapering. After all, this has been a burning topic among 
newspaper executives for the past few years. But it was men- 
tioned in only one instance and then by the sheerest indirection 
as an end-result of the larger problem. I thought that there would 
be at least one complaint from a newspaperman disturbed by the 
growing amount of governmental secrecy. As we all know, this is 
our biggest continuing problem—and it will remain that. But 
not one had secrecy on his mind. 

The answers I got to my inquiry were not focused always on 
the same targets. But the essence of the concern was always the 
same thing. And my colleagues were all exercised about it—and 
therefore forthright. A wire service bureau chief was outraged 
by what he called “the growing reliance on handouts.” He said: 





Let somebody call a press conference, and the reporters all trot along 
like sheep. They accept what is handed out by some press agent, they 
all keep nodding, they take a few notes and then head back for their 
offices. It’s the rare bird nowadays who has the gumption and the 
initiative to break up these love feasts with one direct question that 
cuts to the heart of things. And I notice often that when we needle 
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editors and publishers about it, they don’t seem to see anything wrong 
with it. It’s a rotten trend. 


When I asked a city editor what he thought, he looked out into 
space for a long time before he answered. Then he said: “Of 
course, reporters are my problem. Too many of them seem to be 
looking for the easy way to do it. They don’t like digging. ‘Too 
often, they check things out in that casual way that drives me 
nuts. They all want a big story all right, but so many of them 
want it handed to them on a silver platter.” 

This comment had a striking relationship to the reply of a 
mechanical superintendent. He talked about craftsmanship and 
went on to say: “I had the devil of a time recently trying to pick 
a foreman. Nobody wanted the job. I get the impression that 
most of our people want to work as few hours as possible for as 
much money as possible and let somebody else worry about the re- 
sponsibility. That’s the big problem, but what do you call it?” 

A newspaperman who had had experience in many parts of the 
country, both with big-city papers and small ones, replied to my 
question swiftly, tersely, and aggressively: ‘““The reporters don’t 
report,” he said. ““The copy desks don’t question. They just mark 
paragraphs and write labels for headlines. The managing editors 
take what comes. The publishers don’t give a hoot so long as it’s 
cheap.” 

You can see the same thread running through all these com- 
ments. And I had many more. But they all amounted to the same 
thing. Journalism’s greatest sin is complacency. And it doesn’t 
apply to just one rank of newspapering. It runs all the way from 
mechanical workmen to reporters and desk people and managing 
editors to publishers. 

Trying to assess these responses, I was struck by a passage from 
the book, The American Woman, by the British author, Eric John 
Dingwall. Mr. Dingwall was puzzled by the spectacle of the Amer- 
ican businessman “in pursuit of more and more wealth so that 
when it is obtained and running over, he still seeks more and 
never has the leisure, even if he has the capacity, to enjoy its re- 
wards.” Thinking of what my colleagues had been saying, it 
struck me that Mr. Dingwall had drawn it too narrowly. Why 
limit it to businessmen? It applies to so many people in America. 
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All of us are in a constant chase for more gadgets of every kind, 
bigger cars, bigger hi-fi, bigger everything—and the American 
workingman is equally guilty, but no more or less so than the busi- 
nessman. 

Mr. Dingwall went on, however, to add something that seems to 
me even more telling. ‘““The American,” he wrote, “is almost like 
a man living within two worlds: The flesh is always at war with 
the spirit and the spirit with the flesh. His education leads him to 
believe in ideals he sees being violated on every side.” Little won- 
der American civilization struck him as “merely a veneer beneath 
which simmers and seethes something sinister, and, at times, a 
little frightening.” 

I am afraid that journalism is reflecting this side of American 
life, and this is terribly unfortunate, because we journalists should 
not be duplicating life around us but holding to our roles as 
leaders. If we in journalism also lose our idealism, the nation will 
be the larger loser. 

Like Ralph Crosman, I have not yet conceded that this failure 
is generally true. There are newspapers that take pride in their 
craftsmanship, that seek out and encourage aggressive and digging 
reporters. These, of course, are the newspapers which consistently 
appear on everybody’s honor roll. They have a touch of greatness 
upon them and they serve to keep the faith alive. It has been my 
privilege on occasion to serve as a Pulitzer Prize juror and I can’t 
tell you what a thrill it is to see the hundreds of exhibits of out- 
standing journalism in any given year’s span. There are, indeed, 
newspapers of courage and honor in this country and there are 
newspapermen of talent and distinction. 

Unhappily, I admit that this is not the standard. It is no secret 
that in many parts of the United States there are major stories 
which are not reported in the local papers. In these instances, 
there seems to be a desire to stay away from the conflict stories, 
a desire to play it safe, a “don’t-muddy-the-waters” philosophy. 

This, in turn, is an echo of a familiar type of complacency which 
has long come from the higher echelons of journalism. I refer now 
to those who keep shuddering so over criticisms of the press. They 
express themselves variously, but the end result is a plea to be 
relieved of having to listen to the critics who keep hammering 
away at the press’ shortcomings. I am always struck by the fact 
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that these urgings for a form of censorship within the profession 
inevitably refer in one way or another to “a free press.” Here, 
of course, is the greatest of travesties. 

To me, these are the Caspar Milquetoasts of American journal- 
ism. Their theme is that all’s well with the world of journalism 
if only the talkative meddlers would shush and go away—or be 
muzzled. Every once in a while they make a form of reply to criti- 
cism of the press that strikes me as amazingly self-deluding. One 
famous chain newspaper executive phrased it this way: “In the 
last analysis, who, if you believe in democracy, is a better judge 
of the newspapers of this country than the reader?” 

Another chain executive, equally well known, said precisely the 
same thing this way: “A continuing study is being made of every 
paper by its readers and in the final analysis the people themselves 
are judges and jury of how well, or how poorly, each individual 
paper represents them and performs its duty toward them.” 

On the surface, this seems like a valid argument. But does it 
really bear close examination? If I interpret these statements cor- 
rectly, sheer circulation demonstrates duty well done. The judge 
and jury have ruled. Wire service stories credited Confidential 
Magazine with 4,500,000 circulation. If I follow this idea through, 
then I am to presume either that this is a thoroughly degraded 
nation—or that Confidential Magazine has inherent virtue which 
I have somehow missed. 

Among the newspapermen I know there usually is no question 
but that The New York Times ranks as the country’s greatest 
daily newspaper. But it is no secret that it does not have the largest 
circulation in its own city—and that there are several far larger 
daily circulations outside of New York. The point I am making is 
that this argument about circulation equating itself with adequate 
public service is much, much too complacent. 

Let's get to the heart of the thing, if we can. The newspaper is 
not and cannot be a pure and simple business enterprise. If it is 
not a quasi-public utility, it at least is touched with the public in- 
terest. To survive, it must and should make money for its owners. 
It can be agreed, further, that the stronger financially the news- 
paper, the freer it can be. I agree with Jenkin Lloyd Jones of The 
Tulsa Tribune, who said in his article “God Bless The Adver- 
tisers” (published in The Colorado Quarterly, Winter, 1957) that 
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“under intelligent management the commercial press is the answer 
to the kept press,” and that “twisted and inadequate journalism, 
even way back in the boondocks, is a potential menace to us all.” 
This is what Ralph Crosman was emphasizing. Twisted and in- 
adequate journalism anywhere imperils American democracy and 
America’s future. 

But when we say things like this, the journalistic Milquetoasts 
quiver that we are playing into the hands of those who want to 
destroy what they call “the free press.” I agree that criticism 
should be as constructive as possible. But we can’t expect it always 
to be so, nor can we always feel mandated to make it so. As has 
been pointed out, when a man shows you that you've got a counter- 
feit bill, he is not obliged to replace it with a good one. Those of 
us who consider ourselves professionals in the highest sense of the 
term are therefore not inclined to hush when we see counterfeit 
newspapers trying to parade as successful. And there are such, 
both big and little. 

It is counterfeit journalism when newspapers shy away from 
digging into the conflict stories in their areas. It is counterfeit 
journalism when smaller-city publishers shut their columns to 
important local news either because of personal friendships or be- 
cause of the value of local printing contracts. It is likewise coun- 
terfeit journalism when reporters look the other way rather than 
dig into stories that might offend some of their political news 
sources. It is counterfeit journalism when radio and TV com- 
mentators presume to give newscasts by blandly reading from local 
newspapers without ever checking a fact or a source. It is counter- 
feit journalism when some newspapers gauge the amount of news 
space a given event shall receive by the amount of advertising 
which is purchased. 

The continued emphasis on getting more talented young people 
to consider newspapering as a career has some elements of the 
counterfeit in it, too. The truth is that the good newspapers of this 
country have no dearth of such applicants. Indeed, they have a 
choice of riches. Their files are filled with applications. If public 
relations and industrial journalism have lured talented young 
people away from daily journalism, it is NOT away from those 
newspapers that see their roles as an ethical responsibility and 
which perform consistently at a high level of public service. It is 
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away, rather, from the pedestrian newspapers, from the ones which 
don’t want criticism, from the complacent ones—with the kings 
all in the counting rooms. It is these latter newspapers—the ones 
with the pogo-stick offers and all the other goofy contests—which 
not only have revolving-door circulations, but revolving-door 
staffs. The reporters and desk people come and go. 

Where journalism is practiced honorably, it is not only a re- 
warding, but an ennobling career. There is no war with the spirit 
and the spirit with the flesh. The goal is honest public service 
and men and women in these places find spiritual satisfaction with 
newspapering. Accuracy in these instances is more than just a 
word. Equity of news treatment is automatically accorded those 
in disagreement. Ideas are respected. Differing viewpoints are 
explored and publicized. The newspaper in these circumstances 
is often the public’s watchtower, exposing dishonesty in public 
places as a matter of journalistic service. It elevates democracy. 
And it asks only a fair return for its daily service. 

There are moments when I see these newspapers of quality as 
a small, rear-guard detachment holding and protecting the fortress 
of liberty, prayerfully hoping for an awakening on the part of the 
great bulk of the press. Irving Dilliard, editor of the editorial 
page of the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, sounded a warning when he 
gave the Lovejoy Lecture at Colby College in 1953. He said he 
feared that if the Bill of Rights—the first ten amendments to the 
Constitution—were to be submitted to Congress today they would 
not be ratified. He said the adoption would call for a fighting, 
national campaign, and he found no reason to believe the press 
would lead such a campaign. He saw the press as blandly indif- 
ferent even to the First Amendment, which affects the press itself. 

In my opinion, Mr. Dilliard was correct. Much of the press is 
complacently disinterested in our basic freedoms. Mr. Dilliard 
knows, as I know, that the failure of so many American newspapers 
to provide background for the news intelligently, to give both 
sides adequate hearing, and the attachment of so many owners to 
political ends has led frequently to unhappy distortion and, in- 
deed, has misled the American people. 

And by paying attention to false gods, a large segment of the 
press may likewise have misled itself. These are the newspapers 
which have deluded themselves into the belief that freedom of the 
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press is divisible from all other freedoms. On August 28, the As- 
sociated Press carried a dispatch relating the results of a survey 
made public before the American Sociological Society. It was a 
survey conducted among University of Wisconsin undergraduates. 
The sociologists in charge of the study reported that the students 
had “‘overwhelmingly rejected the principles of the Bill of Rights.” 
Less than 1 percent expressed complete agreement with or even 
acceptance of all of the principles in the Bill of Rights. The AP 
story went on to state simply that “similar results were reported 
in earlier tests among students of Northwestern and Purdue Uni- 
versities.” 

In June, Inez Robb devoted a column to a Purdue poll of teen- 
age opinion, and the results of that one were hair-curling. It has 
just been summarized again in the University of Washington’s 
publication, Northwest Comm unications. More than 50 percent 
of American high school students believe that: 


. Most people are incapable of deciding what is best for them. 
2. Politics is a dirty game run by crooks. 
3. Wiretapping and the third-degree should be legalized to assist 
Federal and local police to maintain obedience. 
4. Censorship of books, movies, radio, and TV should be invested 
in such police to protect ourselves from improper thinking. 


Sixty percent of these high school students would cancel freedom 
of the press and another 33 percent would deny freedom of speech 
to certain people if it seems convenient. The complacent editors 
and publishers may shrug this away, but that only will intensify 
the danger. 

None of this is startlingly new. Back in 1947 when Robert M. 
Hutchins headed a Commission on Freedom of the Press, pub- 
lishers all over the nation attacked the report. It was damned up 
one side and down the other. Yet parts of that report bear re- 
peating: 


Where men cannot freely convey their thoughts to one another, no 
freedom is secure. . . . Free expression is unique among liberties; it 
promotes and protects all the rest... . The press is not free if those 
who operate it behave as though their position conferred on them the 
privilege of being deaf to ideas which the processes of free speech have 
brought to public attention. . . . The press itself is always one of the 
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chief agents in destroying or in building the bases of its own sig- 
nificance. . . . It must know that its faults and errors have ceased to 
be private vagaries and have become public dangers. . . . 


In 1952 and again in 1956, the press was virtually handed the 
opportunity to demonstrate publicly its willingness to be ex- 
amined for fairness—a function it does not hesitate to use on 
others. But both times, only the rear-guard detachment voted to 
support the Sigma Delta Chi proposals for a self-examination of 
our campaign coverage. The rest thundered down the proposals. 

I fear that there were too few publishers willing to listen in 
1955 when Walter Lippmann expressed anxiety over the mount- 
ing power acquired by mass opinion. He asserted that mass opin- 
ion has steadily shown itself to be a dangerous master of inde- 
cision when the stakes are life and death. More important, to us 
as newspapermen, he emphasized the point that the enfranchised 
masses have not been the ones who have most staunchly defended 
the institutions of freedom. 

American journalism somehow, someway, has to be shocked into 
an awareness that its one great, glaring sin—complacency—can 
indeed lead to self-destruction. 

When he was debating with publishers back in 1946, Ralph 
Crosman was saying something very similar. “Your role,” he told 
them, “is to help a nation of 160,000,000 people make their democ- 
racy work; to help a world avoid destruction by its own hand. 
What a tremendous responsibility this is.” 

Yes it is—and eleven years later the challenge not only stands, 
but goes deeper. For if the next generation is scornful of the Bill 
of Rights, what of the generation after that one? Are we to face 
a steady erosion of the civil liberties for which so many fought over 
so many centuries? Is it to be recorded in some future history that 
the American press was one of the leading contributors to the 
decay and downfall of one of the world’s great libertarian civiliza- 
tions? Must a future generation have to battle all over again to 
restore freedoms thrown away by a pathetic and dreadful drift 
to conformity—a standardization of mind—a bartering-away of 
liberty for something deemed more utilitarian and momentarily 
useful? 

In this process, I do not think it can be said that the educational 
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side of journalism has been covering itself with glory. Last month, 
the Association for Education in Journalism took a step which 
can only be interpreted as a victory for smug complacency. It de- 
clined to elect its immediate past president as a representative on 
the American Council for Education in Journalism. Editor & 
Publisher reported that this was regarded as a rebuke to the re- 
tiring president for his provocative criticism of current trends in 
journalism education. 

I am shocked. It is almost an open advertisement to journalism 
students in all these schools that nonconformity is considered by 
their professors to be sinful—and that it may be punished by 
ostracism. Is this really what our journalism educators wish to 
advance as their belief? Yet what else have they done? They have 
publicly punished a good colleague for daring to express himself. 
Instead of defending the liberties for which journalism is the 
cornerstone, they adopt the patterns of the Madison Avenue 
canyons. 

I am aware that I have painted what is perhaps a gloomy pic- 
ture of newspapering in America. I do not want it to be regarded 
entirely in that light. I would prefer that we look on the total pic- 
ture in its challenging aspects. In Ralph Crosman’s words: ‘“We 
cannot accomplish anything by saying how good we are, but we 
can grow by listening to what people think about us.” He kept in- 
sisting that newspapers were the most important institution in a 
democracy—and I underscore that heavily. 

I can in all honesty tell you that the American press is the most 
advanced in the world. I can boast of its accomplishments. And 
I often do. But with all that has been accomplished, we still have 
a long stretch of road to travel—and we can’t get to our goal with- 
out giving up the complacency of self-admiration. 

I am an optimist. I believe that the rear-guard defending the 
fortress of liberty is going to be reinforced by scores more news- 
papers as they come awake to the dangers which lie ahead. Just 
as once-widely known isolationists in the United States became 
fervent internationalists, so I believe will many more newspaper 
publishers and editors recognize these dangers for what they are— 
and recognize, also, that they have been built in large part be- 
cause of the press’ own bland indifference. 

I have said that the greatest danger to a free press and a free 
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nation seems to lie in the generation just coming up. But every 
shield has a reverse side. And the reverse of this shield must in- 
evitably be that in this coming generation also lies our greatest 
hope. It seems to me of vast importance that we do not lie to 
those who aspire to careers in journalism. Those who are about 
to come with us should not come confused. They should be told 
that while the rewards of journalism may not be counted as finan- 
cial wealth, it is still true that a good newspaperman earns as much 
as full professors in most universities—and that he gets the same 
rewards in public status and in independence of spirit. 

They should be told, too, that they are coming into one of the 
most highly competitive professions of all—and that only the best 
rise to the top. And we ought to be blunt and ungallant about 
one other facet. They can go into public relations and industrial 
journalism and earn a few more dollars, but let us tell them that 
in exchange for those few more dollars, all too often they buy the 
treadmill of everlasting bootlicking and conformity. 

Let’s be utterly truthful. What newspapering has to offer can- 
not be measured in dollars or status or titles. What it has to offer 
is challenge. And it’s not even a tangible challenge. It’s a spiritual 
challenge. Yes, newspapering has its faults, but it is a way of life 
which is deeply satisfying and enriching to those who seek to 
serve their fellow men. I can say from the heart that daily news- 
papering offers more opportunity for public service than any other 
profession in life. 

Let those who are willing to come, come unafraid . . . willing to 
cast off all measure of complacency . . . willing to dedicate their 
lives to the greatest of all causes: serving men’s minds . . . and pro- 
viding that service with honor and with honesty. 
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